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Partridge-shooting and the academic year begin in 


September’; camping, for most practical purposes, ends. 


Tents, it must be accepted, have some disadvantages. 
They defy the best directed efforts to erect them, the 
guy ropes can seldom be adjusted to a nicety,and once 


up they tend to exert on cows a fascination which 


must, one suspects, be morbid. Their charm, to which 
the British holiday-maker is increasingly susceptible, 


lies in the extreme flexibility which they confer on his 
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strategy ; they give him the enviable status of a nomad. 
Used (as they largely are in the army) in a static role, 
tents are inconvenient billets; the Territorial seldom 
feels affection for the symmetrical acres of canvas on 
Salisbury Plain and elsewhere—although at the end of 


a tiring night operation he returns to roost there as 


happily as a homing pigeon. But a tent of one’s 
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which is not altogether illusory. There are, of course, 


moments when its occupants, even if they will not 


admit it to each other, would gladly exchange it for 
some less impermanent accommodation ; when, as the 
rain drums loudly on the roof, visions of the Hotel de 
lUnivers or the Anglers’ Arms float in the darkness 
with an irresistible allure. But the next morning things 


generally seem not quite so intolerable. There is the Harvest 


positive satisfaction of an ordeal survived and a confi- 


dent feeling that the next night things will be different. and Plant 


Cosine HARVESTERS Tun 
on oil. Without this oil 
we should need many more men and horses to bring in 
the harvest. 
Providing oil power for agriculture is just one of the 
international services of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. From 
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Banking with the Midland has this in common with camping : Anglo-Iranian refineries in seven countries flows a steady _ | 
you are free to go where you please. The Bank has over stream of petroleum products of all kinds. They help to | ; 
2,100 branches in England and Wales and your requirements : : fi d. pert 1» eel Fees 
will receive the same courteous attention, at all of them. fly aircraft, run heavy lorries, fire furnaces and perform a: ee Fr 
host of other vital functions throughout the world. Vie 
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CROSSWORD NO. 1,270 


Paying: the Price for E.D.C. ’s Failure 


~ 
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‘NE of the hiner things i in life is to know when to give oer 
and when to dig one’s toes in, just as much for. nations as 
for individuals. And this summer I have been surprised by 
aS. ‘the number of really tough international disputes which have 
= suddenly been settled. There was, above all, the truce in Indo-China— 
a case in which the west had to do a ‘good deal of compromising. 
_ There was our own agreement with Egypt over the Suez Canal Zone, 


Trieste has been brought within an ace of solution. And, in France, that 
 ittle ball of fire, M. Mendés-France, has followed his success at Geneva 
with a new deal for Tunisia. 
But in the last few days this run of achievement, both for 
M. Mendés-France and for western Europe as a whole, has come to 
‘an unpleasant halt. The conference at Brussels, between the Foreign 
Ministers of the six powers trying to arrange a compromise over the 
European | army, was one of the most. patently unsuccessful since the 
war. And now the French Assembly is locked in debate over the 
proposed treaty for a European Defence Community, the E.D.C.* 
For months this show-down has been put off because the old, old riddle 
* of, French and German distrust is still apparently insoluble. 
u) In the disputes which have been settled, it is obvious that in every 


case there has been an element of compromise. For one reason or 


another ‘people haye come to terms with their emotions and have 


= 


Dagan the logic of the situation. To me, the irony over E.D.C. is 
it it was the French who’originally put forward the whole idea, and” 
it is ‘they—one of the most logical people in the world—who are now 
_ failing to accept the logic of the situation. In Paris I am always 

_ stimulated and delighted by the brilliant lucidity with which Frenchmen 
tuall Frances and analyse the. European problem. But the trouble 
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and then a settlement of the Persian oil dispute. The bitter trouble over — 


é 


is that what they understand with their heads, they cannot get their 
hearts to follow; in practice, their logic starts and ends in the air. For, 
behind it all, the French are also special victims of the moods and 
inhibitions which are the product of their recent experiences, but which 
in practice make their own peculiar brand of nationalism difficult to 
handle. At the Geneva Conference, M. Bidault, the former Foreign 
Minisier, seemed unable even to think in terms of compromise, in 
spite of the weakness of the French position. And,,to me, it was one of 
_the main achievements of M. Mendés-France that he forced his own 
countrymen to follow their logic through to the point of action. 

When he went to Brussels he tried to do the same thing. By using 
his tremendous prestige, he hoped to get his Cabinet to agree on a 
watered-down version of E.D.C., and to make the other five powers 
accept it. But he failed; and the European army idea does appear to 
have moved into an area different from other disputes. Although one 
can think of many variations of the basic idea, politics have made it a 
case of all or nothing, something no longer open to compromise. That is 
why it has hung fire for so long, bedevilling not only French politics 
~ but the fate of all western Europe. 

But even if it is impossible to compromise over E.D.C. now, it was 
in itself a supreme attempt at compromise. Its aim has been to arm 
the Germans without letting them have control of their own arms. In 
theory it made the best of a very bad job. But now, whatever the out- 
come of the debate in Paris, there is bound to be a shift of emphasis 
in European affairs from France to Germany. For, even if the E. D.C. 

.were put into force tomorrow, it would in a sense have already missed 
the bus. Four years have gone by since German rearmament was first 
proposed, and two years have passed since the European army idea took 
formal shape. This long delay has destroyed the effect of the com- 


_* Broadcast on August 30, before the French National tas ar im effect nefused to naitify the EJD.C, Treaty 
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Originally, they would have been glad to be given the role allotted 


about a new conception of united Europe, they would have been glad 
zr ~ of that too—particularly the young Germans. But now, although 


& they are also in line with Germany’s best interests, the mood even of 
some of his own followers is changing. They would now accept E.D.C. 
as no-more than their due. They have lost belief in a united Europe— 
spay the Otto John incident was perhaps an example of the disillusionment 

ES they are feeling. Also their sense of nationalism has recovered; and some 


of their own arrogance and contempt have crept back as “they have > 


watched French indecision and weakness let slip the unique opportunity 
of making a fresh start after the war. — 
To align the Germans with the west has been, and must be, the key 
aim of western policy; those who think that Germany can be 
‘neutralised ’ without in fact joining the communist bloc are unrealistic. 
And if the E.D.C. idea has now failed, the fault is ours almost as much 
as that of the French. If we in Britain had been willing to recognise 


our dependence on Europe for defence and to commit ourselves to~ 


entering some form of European army, French neurosis would have 
had less play. 

But it is always tomorrow that matters more than yesterday. And 
when I say that the emphasis has now shifted to Germany, I mean that 
the Germans themselves are now bound to take an increasing part in 
deciding how their own problem is to be solved. The main reason, in 
fact, why E.D.C. was debated in Paris is that the political situation 
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in Germany did not allow it to be postponed any longer. Very signifi- 
cantly, at the Brussels meeting last week it was the French who were 
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~ promise, in that the Gears themselves ie pred on to a new stage. 
to them in the > European army; and if this project has helped to bring 
this new pare ti aS stand j in the n new Buss 


- Dr. Adenauer still stands for these former ideals because he sees that | 
ago we were full of new ideas—about the European 


_ gone out of western policy. Now, with the rise of Ge 


ope. 
_ I feel that this is the new challenge to western P 


Marshall Plan, the Brussels Treaty, and then Nato. 
seem to have become stale and stagnant, and someho 


we have ‘got to begin really thinking hard again. ts 
It is optimistic to have expected people as uncompromising ; as s the 
French and the Germans to try to bury the past in anything as narrow — 


_ as mere unity in Europe. It seems that if neither we nor the pnw: 


can compromise over our own freedom of action, ie only satisfactory _ 
answer must be some new twist in-the wider plan for a Nato com- 
munity, Unless, because of the hydrogen bomb, we are to give up all — 
traditional concepts of defence—which I personally think would be folly — 
—then the Germans must come into the Atlantic Treaty. But, if. they — 
do, do-not let us delude ourselves into thinking that Nato would — - 
be the same as before they came in. There i is still” a little time left in’ 
which, with the support of the present leadership in Bonn, German 
ambition and potential military power may be harnessed jointly to a 
common good. But, if we are to succeed in doing that, it will mean fresh 
compromise in the military integration of Nato, fresh sacrifices perhaps So 
in our own sovereignty. Before we go into the next vital round of inter- — 
national conferences this autumn and winter, we must decide how 
far it is.right or necessary to compromise: what, in fact, is es 
BEER we shall haye to pay and whether we are apiliing to pay it. ae 
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The: Strength of the Russian Fleet 


By Commander ANTONY COURTNEY, 2 


~ 


considered estimate of what the strength of the Soviet Fleet 
_will be in two or three years’ time. For the number of these 


size. It is now no longer possible for anyone to say that the snd 
public has not been told just what is going on. 

But no picture is complete without its fading: and in this case the 
necessarily rather cagey Admiralty statement can be looked at properly 
only if the Russian figures are examined against a background of 

_ history, geography, and climate. First let’us put it into its historical 
perspective. For the fifth time since 1700 we are witnessing a 
rapid Russian naval expansion on a Jarge scale. A complex mixture of 
fear and desire for prestige has once more so a Russian statesmen 
_ to create a first-class Russian navy. 

But orders to this effect have gone out from) Mostows which is 
hundreds of miles inland. This point is not without significance as a 
minor example of the great geographical difficulties which will face 
Admiral Kuznetsov when the time comes to deploy the Soviet fleet of 
the future. Whether the Russians like it or not, the Soviet naval strength 


must be divided among four main seas—the Baltic, the Black Sea, the 


Arctic, and the Pacific. The Baltic and the Black Seas are cut off from 
the others in respect of heavy ships which cannot pass through the new 
Soviet canal systems, and they have narrow outlets which are controlled. 
by Denmark and Turkey, both of which are Nato powers. Only the 
Arctic and Pacific give access to the high seas, and the Arctic and 
Pacific fleets are now able to communicate with one another along the 
northern sea route for a few weeks in the late summer of every year. 
In all these seas, and most of all in the Arctic, the severity of the 
Russian climate interferes seriously with naval-activity. For example, 


the Leningrad shipyards and the White Sea bases are frozen for many _ 


‘months of the year, while ice and fog handicap navigation a!l along 


Russia’s Pacific coast. In these circumstances, apart from political - 


requirements, it will be a problem for Admiral Kuznetsov to decide* 


how to distribute all the new ships and submarines which are now - 


building. — 


mee. If we begin thinking in terms of previous Russian naval Asondots: 
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HE Admiralty has done a wise thing in issuing a bsckes wid 


ships, all of which will be in full commission, is startling in its” 
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it is voi ees to draw. certain Sane conclusions from the figuies Pi 
_ released by the Admiralty. For, in the past, such expansion has been 
directed towards two separate strategic objectives. The first has been — 
the control of Russia’s local waters, and in particular the domination 
of the enclosed Baltic and Black Seas. The second has been the de- . 
bs eae of ace PORT as. we uxteneas it across the oceans" of pee , 
worl rm 
T should like to analyse the Soviet figures i in the light of these two 
traditional objectives. In my view, their 150 destroyers, 500 M.T.B.s, — 
and 1,000 minesweepers have a limited radius of action which places 
them, “generally, speaking, within the first or ‘defensive’ category. The 
same will apply to a proportion, perhaps half, of the Soviet submarines, — 
and since Russia has no aircraft carriers, also to her 4,000 naval. air- 


_ craft. If this reasoning is accepted, ‘there remains a long-range ocean- 


going balance of 30 heavy cruisers and perhaps 250 submarines, and | 

it is these which are of direct concern to a maritime nation such as: 
ourselves. And when we remember the results achieved by the much 8 
smaller German forces available at the outbreak of war “in 1939, we 
should also add that the Soviet Navy has since had the benefit of eo a 
whole range of the German naval experience as the reward of victory. 

A disquieting feature of the news released by the Admiralty i is that the 
Russians are expected to have available tactical atomic weapons and _ 
guided missiles. These new weapons will greatly increase the striking- 
power of their ocean-going forces against concentrated targets: such as ae 
seaports and. convoys, not to mention coastal centres of . 
Shore bombardment i is an ek tradition of | 


marines armed with atomic weapons. - 
~ With all this in mind, none of us hear 
naval situation. “Admittedly, in their. naval expansi 
Russians have never yet been able to exert sea-pr 
open sea. But none of these Russi: si 1 
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The Navy in the Push-Button Age 


By Rear-Admiral ANGUS NICHOLL 


T is not surprising that there is uneasiness in the country about 
the future of the Navy, and a widespread desire for some further 
pronouncement on future naval policy. People have noted that 
while there is plenty of construction and development going on of 
the ‘little ships’, frigates, minesweepers, and so on, there is no pro- 
gramme -of construction for larger warships. A number of carriers 
planned in the past are still building, with all the latest equipment; but 
that is all. No more destroyers being laid down. The only cruisers being 
built are the three of the Tiger class which were laid down during 
the last war; but even for those three no completion date is known. 

At no time in our history has it been more difficult to lay down a 
firm policy for naval defence. The atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb 
are with us, and guided weapons of various sorts are just round the 
corner—the weapons of what is popularly known as the ‘ push- 
button * age. One of the most difficult problems is in the timing of our 
preparations. Modern equipment is 
extremely costly, and vast sums of 
money could be spent in a process of 
trial and error in our ship construction. 
If we go into construction at the wrong 
time our equipment might be out of 
date when we needed to use it. As 
everyone knows, our radar, our Hurri- 
canes and Spitfires came into produc- 
tion at exactly the right moment before 
the last war; but we can hardly hope 
to have that sort of luck again. 

All the same, we must have a firm 
policy; and for this simple reason. The 
plans of the Atlantic Alliance have been 
made (and must be made) on the 
assumption that the free nations will 
control the sea. The whole war effort 
of the nations of western . Europe 
depends on this, and so it is vital for 
the allies to keep up their naval 
strength. People are apt to forget how 
very close Britain came to defeat at 
sea in both world wars in spite of the 
strength of our navy. But no one can 
doubt that Soviet Russia has carefully 
noted this lesson of the past. Today the 
Russians are spending five times as 
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H.M.S. Rocket, a frigate with ‘the enclosed type of structure which atomic warfare makes 


necessary’ 
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H.M.S. Explorer, ‘a new streamlined type of submarine able to 
operate at high underwater speeds’: 
launching in March 
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much on their navy as Britain 
is, and though they do not 
appear, at present, to be 
building up a direct challenge 
to the heavy ships of the 
western allies, they are con- 
centrating on all the means 
which could be used to attack 
our merchant shipping—sub- 
marines, destroyers, cruisers, 
aircraft, and mines. 

The Admiralty have just 
published a statement giving 
an estimate of Soviet naval 
strength in two or three 


‘ Carriers now form the core of the Fleet’: 
H.M.S, Centaur, the Royal Navy’s first 
angled-deck aircraft carrier 


years’ time. The most significant figures 
are 30 cruisers, 150 destroyers, 500 
submarines and 4,000 naval aircraft. 
There is no doubt an element of prestige 
in the building of powerful cruisers 
like the Sverdlov, which we saw at the 
Coronation Naval Review, but the main purpose of the 
Soviet Fleet is a deadly one. If in war Russia could 
succeed in cutting the sea routes in the Atlantic, it 
would not only eliminate Britain, the strongest of the 
allies in western Europe and one of the main spring- 
boards for retaliation; it would also disrupt the war 
effort of all the other western European countries. 
Britain’s defence policy, which is in step with Nato 
policy, has a threefold aim: to meet the requirements 
of the cold war; to provide the maximum deterrent to 
an aggressor; and, if war should come, to withstand 
the first shock of land and air attack in western Europe 
and submarine, air, mining and surface attack by sea. 
The Navy has a role of the greatest importance in all 
these circumstances. In the cold war, the rapid arrival 
of warships and firm control of the sea in a threatened 
area may be of vital importance, as we saw in Korea. 
Our power to control the sea is an essential part of the 
deterrent to war, for though the main element in 


photograph taken at her 


Sud the deterrent is the strategic air force, air power could 


only be used to full effect if the army prevented western 
Europe from being overrun, and if the Navy assured 
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_ the cranincet of oil by” sea. If war, unfortunately, 
essential first requirement for the Navy is to ensure the arrival of 
- reinforcements and supplies in western Europe so that the Nato shield 
can hold firm while the free nations mobilise their ‘full strength. For 


all these purposes the Navy needs” carriers, anti-submarine vessels, ' 


_ minesweepers, and naval aircraft and, ever since we started rearming in 
1948, first priority has been given to the building of these types of 
ship. And so far as that situation goes, the allies are not too badly off 
at the present moment. For example, the Nato navies have a total of © 
1,276 frigates and destroyers alone, and for these types of ship there 
are big building programmes. 


‘ 


- Lessons rsa the Past ; 

_ At the same time, it would be fatal if the Navy concentrated entirely © 
on defensive types of ships and aircraft; and people in. this country 
who advocate this either do not understand or are disregarding the 
principles of sea warfare. One of the outstanding lessons of the past, 
and particularly of the second world war, is that our success at sea 
has been due to the foundation of powerful ships on which the whole 
naval structure has rested. It was the superior strength of the Home 
Fleet which enabled us to retain control in the Atlantic, the vital area, 
throughout the last war. In any future war similar naval strength would 
be required to support the operations of our escorts and minesweepers. 
Moreover, the Navy’s function is not only to ensure the use of the sea 
for our own purposes but to prevent the enemy from using it at all. 
Finally, the mobility of our land and air forces depends upon our being 
able to transport them and their heavy equipment and supplies by sea 
wherever we want to. All these things require a Navy with strong 
offensive powers—the offensive power wielded by ships of the types of 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. In the words of that great 
authority on sea power, Admiral Mahan, ‘The assumption of a simple 
defensive in war is ruin. War once declared must be ised aggres- 
‘sively ’. 

It is the period after the next few years which is causing the head- 
aches: the problem of deciding on the balance between the conventional . 
types of ship we need now for both the cold war or a shooting war, 
and the new weapons and ships that we shall undoubtedly want later on. 


We have to decide on how to carry out the Navy’s tasks in the face of — 


a threat which already includes the hydrogen bomb. And yet there is 
no practical possibility of making drastic alterations either to the war- 
ships or merchant ships we now possess. The Navy is rather like a 
League football team with a big reputation, an unbeaten record, and a 
galaxy of star players. The managers know that if they keep their stars 
on too long, the day will inevitably come when a team of younger 
players will outclass them and make rings round them. So new blood 
must be continually introduced. But while new men are always available 
for a football team, it takes a long time to build a new ship nowadays. 
If our Navy is not to find itself outclassed somewhere about 1960, we 


_ have got to lay down new ships in the near future. 


Two Questions , 

There are two questions in people’ s minds: does the Navy know 
what it wants in the way of new ships? and, if it does, what is the- 
Navy doing about it? There is plenty of evidence that the Navy 
knows what it wants. Carriers now form the core of the Fleet. They 


should come, shed 5 


‘ aircraft, fighter direction, and so o . Frigat 


- American submarine Nautilus, which has atomic propuls 


~ nowadays, 
ship like ¢ 
_by various special 


a 
“date lines, and ships like H.M.S. "Rocket. ane 
structure which atomic warfare makes | necessary. — 
Submarine development is also going well. The 
for example, which uses hydrogen peroxide to hel 
a new streamlined type able to operate at high underwat 
leaving no trace of her movements.- A lot has be 


there is no information about any similar British progress, 
help feeling that the 5 Sct is Pees doing. 
atomic propulsion. ye. 
There is also progress ‘with: guided missiles, though | it - will be severa & 
years, probably ten or fifteen in some cases, before such weapons have 
taken their place in our armaments. The Navy’s main concern’ is aa 
weapon which can deal with the high-flying bomber. A weapon has — 
been developed by the Admiralty and the Ministry of Supply with a far ; 
faster rate of climb and much greater manoeuvrability than any fighter 3 
with a human pilot. It can reach and destroy bombers flying at heights © 
and ranges outside the reach of any anti-aircraft gun. In March this — 
year the Admiralty gave some information about the ship which has ie 
been specially fitted for trials with this guided weapon. When the — 
missile and equipment have been perfected, no doubt additional guided- — 
missile ships will be provided, and I think there is no doubt that os i 
development is in step with, or Paras ahead js the development of | 


the weapons. 
a b ; 


The Main Gap | Sigh, wae CON See eg ” ks Gh eee 

The replacement of our cruisers seems to be the main ‘gap. we is to 
be hoped that work on the three ships of the Tiger class will be 
speeded up, though I believe that work on their armament and equip- : 
ment has, in fact, been going: on _ steadily. But even when they do 
eventually join the Fleet, the position will still be a serious one. The — 
_ present full backs and halves of our naval team, the ships that have 
both offensive and defensive capabilities, are almost all veterans. In a 
few years’ time most of them will be of little use against younger 
opponents. I do not say that the counter to a Russian Sverdlov is 
necessarily a more powerful British cruiser; it might well be a carrier 
task force. But we must have some type of ship to ‘replace our cruisers. — 
At present, except for the three Tiger class, none are being built. 

Britain is a first-class power, but to remain one we must possess a — 
first-class navy. Of all the countries in the-world we are the most 
dependent upon the security of the sea routes; and an enemy mea 
well consider that its best strategy would be to attack them. We cannot — 
afford to take any risks on this; and we could not survive such an 
attack by a purely defensive strategy. If Britain were no longer a_ 
first-class power our influence in world councils in peace time and in 
the cold war would be greatly reduced; in war time we ‘would have 
little say in the employment of our ships and little share in the 
command of the allied fleets. We certainly have a powerful ally in 
the United States, but Britain will not remain a first-class power on the 
strength of American warships. I hesitate to comment on the disastrous 
effect on our economy and standard of life if Britain ‘fell out of the = 
ranks’ as a first-class power. Everyone knows what happens to the 


provide the main striking power and without them we could not gate recon when a team oe out a. the First Division” = 
protect shipping on the ocean routes from submarine and air attack. ~y aa sebis coe * Home Service 
Shore-based fighters can protect shipping against air attack only close ~ fi Pray tS ACERS ee 3 baie 


to the coast. In the wide ocean, you need carriers to give the convoys 
fighter protection. Our existing carriers, and those which are now 
completing, are fully able to operate the most up-to-date aircraft and | 
probably the next generation of machines as well. They have the steam 
catapult to provide as fast a take-off as you want, and the angled 
deck which caters for the fast landing speeds of modern aircraft. 
For the even faster aircraft of the future, there is a new slow-landing 
device in sight which seems to provide the answer. Another develop- 
ment which may prove valuable for carrier operations is the vertical 
take-off. As far as the aircraft themselves are concerned, although the 
Navy has not a large number of the latest types at the moment, there 
are some new aircraft of outstanding performance in the development 
stage. And helicopters are coming into increasing use, particularly for 
anti-submarine work. 

It is true that no more destroyers are being laid down; but I think | 
this is probably for the reason that, with all the gadgets Aes have 


the next monsoon in late May. Necessary informati 
of the rivers is being collected to plan further 


food and agricultural loans, but it has had to 


Speaking in «Radio Newsreel about the recent floods i in n India, PETER 
JACKSON. said: 
‘ Despite the millions of acres s damaged i in Asa it is not “expected 
that the food position will be seriously affected. Immediate ‘measures — 
proposed to check future flooding are a 400-mile bund ten id 
along the Brahmaputra, and speeding up work on tk 
prevent erosion. To be effective, this work must be 


flood 
flood control board may soon, be established with wide powers. 
Assam railway, which ia been badly “breached, may b ; 
that it runs. along high ground where the flood v 
The Assam Government is giving flood age me 


ment to conpateneerer: Sie unn to 


mea wae in anions of Sees Nes in fact 


Saaeheg passionate ‘controversy. 

uty of any participant in this controversy is to. Tae to 
of. disagreement. At least we can agree on what a take- 
It is an attempt by an individual or a company’ to gain 
nother company by buying up, or bidding for, a controlling 
of its shares. We can probably take the agreement further. 


S_ where a firm bids for control of another firm in the same 
in order to enlarge its scale of operations. Amalgamations of 
wrt are inevitable in these days of large scale, and often they lead 
toa comeing of costs and an increase in ApamEce 


x « : : "4 Le ate 
he Wess tL im : 


“A -*Spiv’ or “Best he of Merchant Avonturoe'? 


_ So far, so good; the knives need not be sharpened yet. But now we. 


" come to another Class of bid, the one that has attracted most attention 
_ recently; and this is where the controversy starts. That is the bid made, 
not by another industrialist in the same line of business, but by a 
ae often with no. experience in that particular industry, bidding 
against the opposition of the existing board of directors. His announced 
intention is to make sweeping changes in the business once he gains 
control; and his implied intention is to get out as soon as he has 
“reorganised it and made a capital profit for himself. This is the figure, 
sinister or enterprising according to one’s taste, who has caused all the 
recent furore, the public and the parliamentary discussion, the argu- 
“ments even in the City itself. Are we to call him the ‘ apotheosis of 
the spiv’, as one eminent was chairman did, or the ‘best type of 
_ merchant venturer > 
_ Mr. Hareld Cowen, in a recent broadcast*, made a vigorous defence of 
‘this type of bid. He took as an instance an old-established textile mill 
j ‘jogging comfortably along with a happy staff and a pleasant family 
atmosphere, but not using its physical assets in the most productive way. 
Then a complete outsider comes along, gains control against the 
apa of the directors, closes down the textile business, sells the 


lant and machinery, dismisses the workers, and leases the mill to a 


ff light engineering company. Having sold the lease to an insurance com- 
_ pany for a large sum, he winds up the company with a handsome 
capital: profit to himself, ee disappears from the scene to look for 
other victims. 

Mr. Cowen put ‘the matter fairly. “Looked at in one way’, he 
Pind, ‘a very pleasant local establishment had been broken up, much 
personal hardship had been caused—and the financial intruder had 
_ made off with his profit’. But looked at in another way, assets which 
were under-employed or wastefully employed before had now been 
eg and redeployed to better advantage. And surely it is vital 
..t 


| 


manpower, to concentrate Praeson on efficient units, and to break 


I wholly” concede the point. that: change is vital to our economy, that 
F tagnation is deplorable, and that bids which substitute progress for 


inue this argument, if I agree with Mr. Cowen on his 
int? For the good reason that in our complex industrial 
today v we can never look at things in isolation or in purely 
ms. We must examine also the social implications of 
' effects on morale, on the distribution of wealth, 

tions and class feeling. If we forget these things, we 

cikebes which look to be highly efficient when judged in 
. Dstely ceonamic terms, have such unfavourable social 

t they turn out to be self-defeating—for instance, 
age claims = so a rise in costs, or because 


By ANTHONY. CROSLAND, MP. 


Thabing. on kee Stock xian for 


are some take-over bids which no one would criticise. These are. 


we should be willing to redeploy the nation’s assets of capital 


| have overwhelming economic arguments on their side. Why 


Lee | 
aa offend the sense of justice of the workers to the point where Poe 
ductivity begins to suffer. 

To discover the social implications of take- over bids, let us start 
by considering who are the main beneficiaries. First, and most obviously, 
the bidder. His whole motive is to make a capital profit—and remember 
that capital profits do not attract income-tax or surtax. But does he not 


deserve a large reward for his enterprise in making a better use of 


capital assets? The answer lies in the question of tax liability. Certainly 
enterprise deserves a reward, and no doubt a substantial one. But 
industrialists, in public and private industry, are showing enterprise 
the whole time; taking risks, breaking into new export markets, 
initiating large capital expenditures, developing new inventions. Yet 
the reward which they receive is in the form of income subject to 
tax, and often to very high rates of tax. There is no reason in logic or 
justice why the take-over bidder, whose enterprise is not necessarily 


greater than these industrialists are showing every month, should alone 


escape the burden of tax on his reward. One cannot blame the 


bidder personally; the fault lies in the grotesquely narrow definition — 
of income embodied in our income tax law. But so long as the 


existing law stands and capital gains are free of tax, it is absurd to 


imagine that the receipt of these huge tax-free sums is not going to — 


create some discontent somewhere. 


But the beneficiaries that I am really concerned with here are not 


active participants in the struggle, like the bidder, but purely passive 
observers who have income positively thrust upon them. I refer to the 
shareholders: not just the shareholders in the company being fought 
over, although they often ‘have a very agreeable time—in the famous 
Savoy case the shares rose from 28s. to 62s. in a matter of weeks— 
but the class of shareholders as a whole. 

-Almost all commentators on the recent spate of take-over bids have 
agreed that their main general significance—that is to say, outside 
the few companies actually involved—has been their effect on dividend 


policy, and their part in what one well-known City figure has called 


‘the silent revolution in the boardroom’. Let us consider what this 
means. 

Before the war, companies on the average distributed two-thirds of 
their profits in dividends. But for some years after the war this propor- 


tion fell to as low as one-quarter. There were two reasons for this. First, 


the much higher taxation of profits, which left companies with less to 


distribute if they wished not merely to maintain their capital intact ~ 


but also to finance ‘expansion; second, the dividend limitation policy 
either explicitly or implicitly pursued by the Labour Government as 
a corollary to wage restraint. This lower ratio of dividends to profits 
contributed to an important redistribution of national wealth. The share 


of dividends in the national income fell appreciably, and Stock 


Exchange prices rose by much less than might have been expected. 
(Profits taxation may always be seen as a. partial alternative to a capital 


gains tax; by compelling or persuading firms to distribute relatively less 


in dividends, it restrains the rise in share prices and so limits the 
extent of capital gains.) 


- 


Contribution to Wage Restraint 
I personally think that all this was a change for the better. It led 


to a distribution of incomes which accorded more closely with my 


ideas of social justice. It contributed to wage restraint. And it helped to 
foster what I might call (in a non-political sense of the term) a social- 
democratic atmosphere in industry, a recognition that it was not the 
sole purpose of public companies to make profits for their shareholders, 
which after all is rather an absurd idea, but that they had a wider 
social duty—to workers, consumers, the community at large, as well 
as to shareholders: that industry, in other words, was a joint co- 
operative undertaking, in which no one party had exclusive rights. 

But these conservative dividend policies did have one awkward result. 
Since dividends had risen less than profits, a large gap opened out 
between the dividend yield on ordinary shares and the earnings yield. 

(continued on page 363) 
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Duties of Scientists 


UCH has been written and spoken latterly on science and 


humanity. Seeing that we have entered the atomic age, it 

would have been something more than surprising had this 

not been so. Science in relation to humanity is in a very 

_real sense the only subject worth talking about—pace those who turn 
their backs on it because there seems no satisfactory answer. Allowing 

events to overtake us is no way of going on, and if events do overtake 

us talk on any subject may well become impossible. 

pronouncement in this field comes from the distinguished President of 
_ the British Association, Dr. Adrian. His address, broadcast last night 


s (a shortened version of it is printed in our columns this week), is .)-2" 


concerned with the theme ‘ Science and Human Nature’; and in it he 
- speaks of the double responsibility of the scientist—to apply his science 
to the study of human nature, and to “make it abundantly clear now 
' that the human race cannot stand more than a few thousand betas 
atomic explosions whether they hit the target or miss it’. 
The emphasis which Dr. Adrian places on the duty of the scientist 
to study human behaviour is surely to be welcomed. That such emphasis 


_ is necessary seems evident from the passage in his address where he 


speaks of the reluctance which some scientists feel about embracing 


The latest 
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“this new extension’, this process of checking knowledge of human > 


behaviour by the methods of natural science. It is important, as he 
suggests, ‘to find out what human behaviour is really like before we 
try to explain how it is produced’. And again, “If we can make our 
_ behaviour worthy of our increased knowledge we can live safely’. 

Naturally other kinds of scientific enquiry must be encouraged; yet the 


inference is clear, indeed self-evident. Unless. we can press on with the - 


human side of the business, we shall fail to catch up with the advances 


made in the other spheres. And then where shall we be? In Dr. Adrian’ Sy 


words: ‘We all know where our curiosity has now landed us’. 
The other duty of the scientist, that of making it clear ‘aa what 
the human race can and cannot stand i in the matter of atomic explosions, 


calls for qualities that lie outside the purely scientific sphere. One such - 


quality is the power of exposition. If we laymen are to understand 
what the scientist is.up to and what are the possible outcomes of his 


work—and as citizens we have a right to knowledge which involves. 


the fate of us all—we should have it explained to us in language we 
can understand. The layman to be sure must do his part by equipping 
himself as best he can with at least the rudiments of science and of 


scientific terminology. But the trouble with many scientists—they would - 


_be the first to admit it themselyes—is that their training has as a rule 


not prepared them in any way to become vehicles of communication 


with the outside world, the world beyond the laboratory. One 
consequence is that when they do make the attempt the advantage often 
lies with the specialised audience rather than with the audience of 
laymen. Thus scientists earn for themselves as a class the reputation in 


certain circles of being both illiterate and inarticulate. In view of the 
vast amount of specialised knowledge they have had to acquire and of © 


‘Germany, the Catholic-Conservative Le Figaro was 
“newspapers which made clear the aim behind the Mos 


world apart’, 


Tae DEBATE in “He reed National pe ED - 
upon the failure of the Brussels Conference, was the subjec 


months’-old ‘theme that the Soviet proposals { for 
what the peoples of Europe wanted, instead of E.D.C. an 


It was quoted as saying : aaa Mae ts 

‘During the coming days the acon is going = pass judgement on 

the destiny of France. One glaring fact should dominate the ‘Cle : 

the relentlessness of Moscow, . . . The Russians have subordinated 4 

everything else to their fight against E.D.C. .. . It is the isolation of 

France which is their aim, because a France lost to the western world © 
would be a France won to the Communist Empire, . . Whether we 

- want it or not, a refusal by the Assembly to ratify the EDC. treaty 

_ would put France on the road which Czechoslovakia took in 1948, was 


The left-wing independent | Combat (opposing E.D. Cy was quoted as Ke 
saying that the debate was the most important “France had known 
since the days of the Munich agreement. The left-wing independent 
Franc-Tireur was quoted as follows: _ 2 at 
The Assembly and the country must ince the risk: wich rejection ’ 
of E.D.C. would involve. For the ‘moment the only other solution 
is the one which France rejected at the time when she first proposed — 
E.D.C.—the creation of a- National German Army under Nato. 
Those who. oppose: the» treaty must ponder well whether reas = 
-E.D. Cc would not ‘mean something far more dangerous. ‘ 


The right-wing independent Le ‘Monde was quoted as asking whether it | 
might not be possible for. Britain, France, and the U.S.A. to agree to the 
immediate restoration of German sovereignty, adding a Clause post- 
poning all German rearmament until an E.D.C. in which Britain. would 
participate became possible. Such a proposal, the newspaper pointed out, 
would delay German rearmament and at the same time make possible 
fresh negotiations with the Soviet Union. The same newspaper, com- 


“menting on the failure of the Brussels Conference, remarked that _ 


Zhdanov, shortly before his death, had said: ‘Germany must remain 
the principal apple of discord between the capitalist powers’; and 
events were proving that he was right. Le Figaro was quoted as 
describing the Brussels failure as ‘a triumph for Moscow ’. Moscow 
broadcasts in fact described Brussels as ‘a decisive blow to E.D. Gi Se 
serious diplomatic defeat for the U.S. diplomacy ’ of blackmail | of 
France, evidence that ‘ differences of opinion are tearing the capitalist 
and proof of the growing popularity of the Soviet 
collective security proposals. From the U.S.A. many newspapers were 
critical of M. Mendés-France’s handling: of the E.D.C. issue, but The 


~~ 


New York Times was quoted as adding: = 


_An adverse vote in the French National Assembly ould not be ANS 
end of the struggle for European unity, nor would the rearming of — 
west Germany and her integration into the defence structure - ae, 
be Prevented, cs a . 


A number of other U. S. newspapers were quoted a as ‘saying ye it was 


high time now to put into practice the ‘agonising reappraisal’ of 


_ American policy in Europe, to which Mr. Dulles referred last December, — 


% 


the full-time job it has been to acquire it, this is clearly a harsh — 


judgement. All the same there is, as the saying goes, something in it. 
The necessity for broadening the outlook and educational opportunities 
of, for example, science students at our universities has been advocated 
‘at many times and in many places. A fresh impetus in this direction 
seems a natural corollary of Dr. Adrian’s words. All else apart, if an 


iF 
sort of bridge i is to be built between scientists and the rest of us, ability — 
to use one’s mother tongue cannot fail to.be one of its main beers ; 


s 


Many U.S. “newspapers continued to be bitterly critical of the British — 
Labour delegation’s visit to China. The New York Times was quoted.as 
comparing Mr. Attlee’s meeting with Mao Tse-tung to Mr. Neville — 
Chamberlain’s talks at Munich with Hitler. It wenton: 

There is a special irony in the fact that, in close analogy to Hiideta : 
assurance to Mr. .Chamberlain, Mr. Mao. assured Mr. Attlee that all 
Communist China wants is ‘peace in our time’ and that baengea a x 

her last territorial claim in. Asia. Mao’s attempt to drive a 
between the U.S. and Britain through the British Opposition Party 
bound to prove as vain.as it is.clumsy, | 


re soe | = 
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Organisation. will have no 
point for ‘those who realise. th 
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to be of that sort of magnitude to produce a noticeable effect. 
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THIS DISASTROUS SUMMER 

“WHY HAVE WE HAD such a poor summer? Before I try to answer 
that let me explain how it has happened’, said Dr. O. G. SuTTON, 
Director of the Meteorological Office, in a talk in the Home Service. 
“Most of our rain comes from large disturbances, the all-too-familiar 
depressions, which travel from west to east and so reach us from the 
Atlantic. A depression means that there is less air over one part of the 
globe than over others. Nature forms a depression by taking air away 
from one region and moving it to another. An anticyclone is a region 
where air has piled up, and our fine summers usually mean that the 


great Azores anticyclone has spread northwards and steered the 


depressions to more northerly tracks. This year the depressions have 
been taking more southerly routes than usual in the summer, and cold 
polar air has reached us before it has been warmed up by the sea. 

‘But what caused the depressions to come south? What about atom 
bombs, for example? Have 
they had anything to do with 
it? First, let me give you 
some idea of the scale of 
these matters. The formation 
of a big Atlantic depression, 
which brings strong winds, 
clouds, and rain to these 
islands, means the removal 
of about 1,000,000,000,000 
tons of air, and, as you know, 
air is not very heavy. This 
gives an idea of the effort 
required to break down an 
anticyclone and to replace it 
by a depression. We can rule 
out man-made Atlantic de- 
pressions. I do not know how 
one would set about steering 
depressions on to new tracks, 
but I am quite certain that it 
would call for an effort 
utterly beyond our powers 
today. 

‘These arguments, how- 
ever, do not entirely settle 
the matter. There are those 
who believe that what man can do, either by accident or design, is 
to increase the amount of rain from a depression. This is the modern 
theory of “ rain-making”. Those who try to modify the weather 
do not claim to be able to break a drought. What they believe is 
that by introducing certain particles into the atmosphere when rain 
is falling, or just about to fall, it is possible to increase significantly the 
natural rainfall. Critical examination of the many attempts to increase 
rain in the U.S.A. and elsewhere has resulted only in the rather 
unsatisfactory verdict of “not proven”. As far as I know, there has 
been no attempt to make rain artificially in the British Isles this year, 
so we need not bother about that. Nor are there any scientific reasons 
why increased air traffic, or the formation of vapour trails inthe sky, 
should affect the weather in any way. One has only to think of vast 
waves of air, stretching for thousands of miles, sweeping in from the 
‘Atlantic, to realise that little local stirrings of the atmosphere by 
aircraft can no more change our climate than ships at sea can influence 
the tides. 

‘With regard to atomic explosions, they are not powerful enough 
to cause anything but local showers directly. There is only one way I 


All Saints Church, 


_can think of in which such explosions could affect the climate of the 


world as a whole. That is by throwing up so much dust that the heat 


< balance of the atmosphere is upset. Many meteorologists think this 
happens sometimes with volcanic eruptions, but, although I do not 
gS 


know how much debris was thrown into the atmosphere by the recent 
n bomb explosions, I find it difficult to believe it was com- 


_ hydrogen 
: parable with, say, the Krakatoa eruption of 1883, and it would have 
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‘We can point to no one feature as the cause of persistent wet 
weather, and it is probable that many influences are at work. Summers 
like the present are as much a part of our island climate as the warm, 
cloudless days that will surely come again’. 


ISLAND OF DAFFODILS . 


‘The all-important. industry of Bryher in the Scillies is flower-farming 
over the 350 acres of brown, sandy soil’, said JAMES LANGHAM in a 
Home Service talk. ‘Wheat or barley would not grow in it, but the 
soil is exactly right for the bulbs. Nearly every square inch of cultivated 
land on the slopes and in the valleys of Bryher is given to the flowers 
that are seen later in the shops of London. But I would like to correct 
an idea that many people have who imagine that the islands are 
* carpeted in gold ”. The truth is more subtle than that. The small fields 
of flowers are green with leaf and speckled rather than covered with the 
gold of the plants in bloom. 
This is because many are in 
bud and many are con- 
tinually being gathered. And 
so the effect is that of the 
palette of a painter in the 
process of mixing the two 
colours. Apart from a few 
irises, the daffodil or narcis- 
sus, in their many varieties, 
are the only species cultivated. 
‘Nearly all the eighty in- 
habitants of Bryher run their 
own farms or work for those 
_who do, and three times a 
week the carts and the trucks, 
loaded with boxes for Covent 
Garden and one or two other 
home markets, move towards 
the little quay. There is no 
anchorage for a steamer in 
Bryher, so a barge carries the 
luxury cargo to St. Mary’s to 
be shipped to Penzance. 
‘After watching the busy 
scene at the quay I moved 
southwards. On the hill on 
my right a few cows, from a famous pedigree herd of Guernseys, were 
grazing. In front of me on the mud path two donkeys were nibbling 
each other’s shoulders in perfect, equal rhythm as though a master- 
donkey were conducting them. And just then the picture of Bryher 
began to take its own personal shape—for until then I had merely 
known that the island was three miles long and at most a mile across. 
There is no apparent order on Bryher. The small, stone houses, scattered 
here and there, remind me of many a West Cornish home. There are 
no obvious roads on Bryher. There are no motor-cars. Imagine, if you 
can, undulating from north to south, the hill and the valley; the small, 
sloping fields of yellow and green between their protecting walls of 
stone or tall hedges of pittosporum. And, above all, imagine the, con- 


‘trast of the cultivated land with the browns and greys of the rock- 


strewn earth; for rocks are everywhere, scattered in profusion, even 
among the daffodils themselves. 

‘Imagine, also, the scene that came almost too suddenly as I rounded 
a bend in my path: a falling foreground to a panorama, down, down 
through the flowers to a fresh-water lake, and far beyond it, in the 
very blue sea that surrounds the islandsy immense isolated rocks and 
the waves of the Atlantic breaking and towering above them in huge, 
white cascades. 

‘That afternoon I decided to walk north and have a look at Hell 
Bay. This bay (it is the scene of many a tragic wreck) is at the north- 
westerly tip of the island, and it faces all the savagery of the Atlantic 
gales. The sun was bringing out all of Bryher’s incredible variety of 
colour, and fortunately for me the wind was coming from the south. 


-I walked from hill to valley and up again, avoiding rocks of fabulous 


. 


Witness ’, 


“ white barque of more than 


“Rickmers in 1896 and, as” 


- last real Cape Horner sail- 
ing anywhere. There are 


aS a cargo-carrier and 


- shape, and moving now. and again on brilliant green, thick i moss ‘heat 


__was as soft to the tread as the carpet of a London cinema. I got as far — 
as I could, as far as I dared, and it occurred to me that while part of 


North Cornwall may be called “ — ”, here was something really 
rather frightening. 

‘I was thinking of all that as I went south again, and I suddenly 
realised that I was back near the quay on Bryher’s eastern border. Here 


was untroubled peace and near-silence; the trickle of the spring tide 


across the short blue lane of water between my island and Tresco; 
pale gold and silver-coloured sand; and almost formal pathways, as 
though made by man, of round, white shells. This was Bryher in a 
different mood. ~ 

‘And then I turned inland, but only for a short distance, for there 
was the small, squat, eighteenth-century church. I paid a call upon it. 
I was told that some years ago a new roof and new pews had become 
“necessary. But I was unprepared for what I saw. ‘ All Saints roo eh Seas 
and under that: “‘ The last church i in n England ee 


AT SCHOOL UNDER SAIL 

‘Into Portsmouth Harbour last month sailed a > full-rigged barque, 
one of the last of her kind. She is now the Portuguese naval training 
ship, Sagres, and she has known many changes since her maiden voyage 
fifty-eight years ago. This was her first visit to Britain for Beads 
one years. ALAN VILLIERS, ; 

_who sailed in the Sagres 
a year or two_ago, told 
her story in ‘The Eye- 


‘She is a lovely, big, 


2,000 tons ’, he said, ‘ built 
in Germany under the 
name of the Rickmer 


far as I know, she is the 


many sailing schoolships, 
_ most of them square rig- 
" gers; but the Sagres is the 
only one which was built 


actually did spend her 
early life battling about 
the world with heavy 
‘cargoes: stuff like nitrates 
_ from Chile, coal from 
Cardiff, rice from Burma, 

and grain from the Pacific Slope or from South Australia. She is a 
‘massively rigged, big beauty of a ship, and she can sail too. I remember 
when we sailed in a squall from Madeira—the wind howling and the 
rain driving—I was going to film her getting under sail from the 
Harbour Master’s launch. The launch was a fast motor-boat, but she 
could not keep up with the Sagres that morning. The captain had 
to back the mainyard and I had to get back aboard quickly. The old 
barque was zooming along at a good fourteen knots even before such 
_ kites as the upper tgallants and the royals were given to her. 


“She has been excellently kept up by the Portuguese Navy, which : 


has been using her for a naval schoolship and a seamanship school 
for about thirty years now. They gave her two small diesels about 
twenty years ago—the engines came out of a German submarine, I 
believe. They just serve to kick her ahead a bit in calms and to help 
manoeuvre in ports. She is a real sailing ship and she does not 
motor any more than she can help. She does not have to. She has plenty 
of canvas to move her along, and her captain knows how to sail 
her, too. He spent his early youth in Faro schooners and sailed the 
Portuguese Navy’s hydrographic schooner for years. He has commanded 
the Sagres for more than three years, and she had a good crew. 
When I was along, there were about 400 men aboard in all, including 
thirty young cadets and about 200 apprentice seamen. The Portuguese _ 
Navy still believes that for making good seamen there is nothing 
like giving them a spell in a sailing ship—even in these atomic and 
jet-propelled days. 

“The Sagres carries all sorts of modern devices, sell as electric 
ees and radar, and ae cadets ean exDeRee in 1 the use 
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summer festival that they call ‘the festival of our very own’ 
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CHAMPION CAB-HORSE E +e no 
In Rome at this time of year, everyone who « can leaves the hot city roA 
holiday at the sea or in the mountains. But there are many people who 
cannot, among them the tens of thousands of poor, working-class — ¢ 
families who live in a district called Trastevere, literally ‘the place — im 
across the Tiber ’. Here on the right bank, the unsmart side of the river, 
they compensate themselves for having to stay in Rome, by holding a 


ne 
Nojantri Festival. ROBERT. STIMSON, B. B. CG: Rome correspondent, has — Y 
told us that one of the events in this years festival was a competition 2 
for the best-kept. cab-horse i in Rome. | - Sip asd 
‘It was appropriate ’, he explained sin ‘ Radio "Newardae “ ‘that se 
this should be held as part of the Nojantri Festival, for many of the 
Roman cab drivers belong to the Trastevere. district and. stable their — 
horses there. The idea for this competition came from a body called — 
the Anglo-Italian Society. for the Protection of Animals in Italy, which 
is financed almost encirely by contributions from the United Kingdom. — y 
The society was founded — 
more than fifty years ago. 
by a_young Englishman 
named ‘Lionel Hawksley, — 
and it was originally called 
: the Hawksley Society. 

‘ Hawksley, who — was 
wrcirsiie: as an engineer in 
Naples, was so’ distressed 

by, ‘what he saw in the 
streets there that hes - 
_ decided to give | his fortune — a 
and the rest of his life to = 
“helping animals’ through- _ 
_ out Italy. As a result of | 
- Hawksley’s example the 
Italians founded their own : 
society for the protection 
of animals, and this and — 
the. Anglo-Italian Society — 
- now work very closely to- a 
gether. And so there were 
both British and Italian 
| Alan Villiers ; judges: _ for the _cab-horse a 
7 competition in Trastevere. 
There were seventeen competitors, who trotted in turn round the square — 
called the Piazza Mastai and showed themselves off individually, and — 
then as a final flourish went round the square together at a smart pace, — 

_ ‘The winner was a bay gelding named Gregorio, who has been pull- 
ing a cab for seven of his eight years, It was clearly a popular win, for — 
"there was much clapping and cheering when the Master of Ceremonies, — ee 
Mr. James Robertson Justice, a Scot who is both an ornithologist and 
a film actor, put a white bonnet on Gregorio’s head and told his owner | 
that he had won a prize of 10,000 lire—about £6. 

‘I talked to the owner, Romolo Fecci, who said he hoped thie the 
competition would become a regular feature of the. Nojantri Festival as 
long as there were any horse-cabs left in Rome. He told me that — 
there are only 130 aise comes with well over 3,000 | > 


Sse . 


Rome that more ‘and more “roads. are ‘beng closed to > hot “se 
Fecci said, as long as Gregorio could keep going there | ¥ 
one horse-cab left and one competitor ‘for any future cab-horse 
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- and Human Nature” 


By EL aps ADRIAN, OM. 


Nested. rag dincely buservation ane experiment. It was the 
beginning of organised scientific discussion. But the Oxford philoso- 
at Boyle, Christopher Wren, Willis, and the others, did not think 
meetings ike that. They thought of them as a refuge from — 
one and anxiety. The « civil ¥ wars were over, but England was ruled by 


—ae 
. Cromwell and his generals and no one knew how it would end. ‘ Their 
& ae | first purpose was only to converse in quiet with one another without 


- being engaged i ‘in the passions and madness of that dismal age’. 
“oe <~ 
a Formation: of the British Association = 


The other picture is of a meeting in Oxford 200 years later. The - 
ij ~ early scientists had lived to see new prospects ahead, the dawn of the - 


Scientific age we. live in now. The King had been restored and the 
Royal Society founded, and Isaac Newton had brought a new mathe- 
matical order into the universe. The products of natural science began 
to affect industry and commerce and by 1831 there was so much 
afoot that the British Association was formed to make everyone aware 
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in this country natural science had not yet concerned itself with the 
place of man in the scheme of things. It was forced to do so when 
Charles Darwin published The Origin of Species in 1859, for there 
was no place in his theory for a special creation of mankind. So at the 
_ British Association meeting in Oxford in 1860, the public had to realise 
that the pursuit of natural science might mean a painful revision of 
~ beliefs as well as a gain of material comfort. 

There was a crowded session when Bishop Wilberforce ‘iphela: the 
“traditional view and was challenged by Huxley in a speech which 
‘Eaenanded: that the evidence must be followed wherever it led. Excite- 
ment ran high and -both sides claimed a victory. But within a few 
_ years Darwin’s theory had to be accepted and it seemed that the 
¥ _ discoveries of the scientists had forced mankind to give up beliefs 
me on which it had relied for centuries. 

__ Advancing understanding of what was really at stake has healed most 
of the scars and now the theory of evolution has lost its power to 
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that meeting for two reasons: because it emphasised that man himself 
is part of the natural world, and because it emphasised also his deter- 
- mination to go on searching for knowledge, for without his curiosity he 
3 _ would be nothing. We all know where our curiosity has now landed us; 
with advances in atomic physics which might be applied to devastate 
half the world. And the immense explosions and ruined cities are not 
the only’ dangers, for even if we survive them we must face the 
‘possibility that repeated atomic explosion might Pel a degree of 
peer radio activity which no one could eae, 
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Pktonaic Physics and War 
This is a real danger, though the level would not rise rapidly and 
“there i is a large margin in hand. When atomic energy is used to supply 
power for industry the risk of contamination can be avoided. But in 
a major war precautions would soon be set aside. A few hundred large 
_ bombs might destroy most of Britain without world-wide risk. A few 
_ thousand would pass the danger line. A war bound to end in wholesale 
_ destruction can appeal only to people who are desperate. But they can 
i be made desperate;.controls and conventions are not fool-proof, and in 
- future if ever the .world is split in two opposing groups with large 
stores ‘of atomic weapons it must face this added risk of catastrophe. 
ay ‘et we have surely no right to feel that our troubles are so much 
S¢ those of earlier generations. Our grandfathers could do 
rd off the danger which seemed to face their dearest 
r fate i is in our own hands. Our predicament is the 
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_ cannot wait for the discoveries which might make us act more wisely; 


of it by holding annual meetings in one large town after another, But | 


arouse passionate resentment or passionate faith. But I have mentioned . 


inevitable result of our ectaridsity and of the physical nature of the 
world we live in. Yet if we can make our behaviour worthy of our 
increased knowledge we can live safely. 
So the scientist has a double responsibility. He must apply his 
science to the study of human>yature to prevent its failures, but he 


he must make it abundantly clear now that the human race cannot 
stand more than a few thousand major atomic explosions, whether they 
hit their target or miss it. If we can make this known universally 
our meeting will not have failed. 

It may be optimistic to think that we should be better off if we had a 
better understanding of human reactions, for if we continue to make war 
there is no kind of scientific investigation which might not make it 
more effective. But an increased knowledge of how the mind can be 


influenced could certainly forestall many of the influences which might 


be used to undermine our integrity. Discoveries about our own nature 
may disturb our peace of mind, but our own generation has already 
faced the theories of Freud as our grandfathers faced those of Charles 
Darwin. There was the same passionate resentment of the idea that our 
thoughts were moulded by unconscious forces; but we have recovered 
our balance and we are not downhearted at finding ourselves less 
rational than we thought. 


- 


Freud and Havelock 


Freud would have liked to build up a system based on the piper 
of the brain, but he was soon too deeply committed to the psychological 
side. Pavlov’s conception’ of the conditioned reflex kept to the 
physiological level. Both were scientists of surprising originality, and 
their work has given a new impetus to research on human activity. 
But there is still the difficulty that there are so many fields to cover, 
each with its own limited range of facts and deductions. The advance 
now goes on at many levels and we are learning more about the 
physiology of the brain, the reactions of the nerve cells in it, and. 


_ the effécts which can be produced by drugs and surgical operations. 
- But although the search must go down to the cellular or the mole- 


cular level, we have to find out what human behaviour is really like 
before we try to explain how it is produced. We have, of course, a 
close acquaintance with human behaviour. But it is only in recent 
times that we have tried to check our knowledge by the methods of 
natural science. The development of physical science dates from the 
time when observation and experiment were accepted as better guides 
than what seemed to: be self-evident principles. And so now we can 
look to the many branches of social science to make a dispassionate 
study of what actually happens in our society without regard to what 
might be expected to happen if we are to believe all we have been told. 

The picture of human behaviour which the social scientist has to 
draw is of a system in which the units are men and women. They are 
not all alike and it is only by taking large numbers that we can neglect 
their differences. But the technique for studying large numbers develops 
rapidly; there are the questionnaires, the sorting machines, the 
statistical methods, and there are the psychologists to study the 
smaller groups as well as the family and the individual. The stage 
seems to be set for a new advance which may be the most important 
scientific development of this century. 

Many of us are still reluctant to welcome this new extension. 
Scientists who work in laboratories have a far easier task in selecting 
what they should observe and in making measurements and checking 
theories by experiment. But in spite of our hesitations, we can see that 
there are facts to be found out about our usefulness in society and about 
our relations with one another and with the group to which we belong. 
It is too early to be cautious in encouraging these unfamiliar lines of 
research. We must do what we can to develop the sciences which deal 
with human behaviour, even though we cannot always see what can 
come out of them. 

But human beings, when we consider them as material for the 
biologist, are not to be thought of as incapable of improvement. We are 
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“the one animal cdaeed a a brain which gives us the power to and 
sort our ideas in words and to make permanent records” of what we - 


leacn so that we can profit from the knowledge built up by past 
generations. If all goes well with our training, we should be more 


_ resourceful than our fathers and the next generation should be more 


resourceful than we are. The power we have acquired over the forces of 
nature may have made’ warfare more terrible, but it has also made it 
possible to increase our mental equipment, In this scientific age our store 


| _ of knowledge grows almost too fast to be set down, and the standard of 


education is rising throughout the world. In Great Britain we have 
doubled the number of students at our universities in ne ot ten FCARS, 


‘Religion - in 2 ies 


‘By ‘VAN 


FEW weeks ago a leading article in Pravda may ie caused 
people to ponder whether one chapter in the history of post- 
war Soviet society has come to an end: the chapter of peace- 
ful coexistence of the Soviet State and religion. This article, 


“which was entitled ‘ Scientific Atheist Propaganda Needs Wider De-. 


velopment’, did not come completely by surprise, as anti-religious 
rumblings have been growing louder in the Soviet Union from the 
beginning of this year. In January there was the report of the re- 
opening of the Museum of the History of Religion and Atheism in the 
building of Kazan Cathedral in Leningrad, with a special section 
attached for organising lectures in the countryside. Articles in the press 


_ have been appearing with greater frequency on the prevalence. of the 


celebration of religious rites among the younger generation and, in some 
cases, contrasting the attractions of a church wedding with the drab- 
ness of a Soviet registry office. The publication of the Pravda leader, 
however, has put the whole subject of religion and anti-religion on a 
higher level, and it has been followed by a barrage of anti-religious 


propaganda in the press and on the radio of an intensity unknown. 


since pre-war days. 


‘The Russian Orthodox Chetehs 

Let us look at the position of the Church in the U. S. S.R. at ie 
present moment. As on the previous occasion when I spoke on ‘this 
subject on this programme*, I shall limit my observations mainly to 
the Russian Orthodox Church, to which the great majority of believers 
in the U.S.S.R. belong and about which I am better informed than 
about the other religious communities in the Soviet Union. _ 

Some revealing facts about the present position of the Russian 


) 


Orthodox Church were reported by Dr. Heinemann, President of the 


All-German Synod of the Evangelical Church, who had been visiting 
Russia lately at the invitation of the Patriarch of Moscow. 
He said that religious services in the big towns were so well attended 
that the churches were not large enough. There were fifty-five churches 
functioning in Moscow for a population of 7,000,000, and fourteen 
churches in Leningrad for 4,000,000. Religious services were celebrated 
every day. Eighty per cent. of all newly born children were baptised 
at the wish of their parents. The finances of the Church were derived 
entirely from the contributions of the faithful, and a priest’s average 
income was fifty per cent. higher than that of a skilled worker. The 


- clergy whom Dr. Heinemann met all professed loyalty to the present 


regime. 

To those who have not been following church events in Russia 
during and after the war these facts may well come as a shattering 
_tevelation. To those who have, they may be summed up in the words: 

“no change, slow progress continuing ’. There are plenty of other indica- 
tions of this slow progress. Let us take one at random: last year’s 
report on the state of the theological schools of Leningrad—the 
Academy, for advanced theological studies, and the Seminary, for the 


training of ordinands. The total number of pupils in both institutions — 
last year was 396 as compared with 320 the year before, showing ~ 


an increase of seventy-six. There are, in all, in the Soviet Union two 
academies and eight seminaries, Let us take another indication: soon 


after the end of the war the Metropolitan of Leningrad had the chance 


of Tecovering one of the famous churches of the former om but © 
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could not afford to do so because m7 ‘the ag ees: “cost. of repairs. 
Last year, on the other hand, the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchy — 
reported that repairs on one of the most famous of Russia’s medieval — 
cathedrals, the Assumption Cathedral in Vladimir, including restora- 
tion work on Andrei Rublev’s frescoes under the direction of least art a 
specialists, was being carried out at the expense of the Church. — Ng ae 
This abundance of church funds might at first sight appear to be 
inexplicable, and yet the reason is simple. Before the war taxes ~ 
on churches were so exorbitant that the greatest amount of sacrifice on 
the part of parishioners was required in order to keep them going. 
During the war the taxes were reduced to a bare minimum, ‘but the © . 
habit _of contributing generously persisted. Post-war visitors to the — 
Soviet Union who have attended church services in Moscow have 
reported that collections are taken not in plates or boxes but i in Jorge + 
receptacles which look like laundry baskets. 7 
So much for the material side of the picture. When we come to Se 
spiritual side, there is the question which is invariably asked now about — 
any aspect of life in the Soviet Union: has there been any change as 
a result of Stalin’s death? Is there any sign of the easing of tension, of a 
breath of fresh air? There was a theory that the Soviet Government’s 


war-time and post-war policy towards religion should be credited per- . 


sonally to Stalin, and that he would have gone further if his hands — 
had not been tied by the Communist die-hards. In the light of this, 
‘could the present anti-religious course be bisa as a seh 


If the tenor and contents of the Church’s official organ is any indica-- in f 
tion, then a perusal of this year’s issues of the Journal of the Moscow p 2 
Patriarchy will not support such a pessimistic view. To begin with, ‘the — 
journal appears with far greater regularity than it did in Stalin’s time. 
‘The twelve allotted issues never failed to appear in any year, but iy, 
their publication was. often held up for months. The same applied to — 


the Cfturch Calendar, which sometimes did not appear till Easter. Now, — 


‘this has changed and publication is punctual. The outward appearance _ 
of the journal has also changed, and the missionary role of the’ Church — 

is more clearly symbolised on the cover, headed by a large cross on 
the background of the risen sun. The difficulties which the Church 
has to face in carrying out its missionary work were e stated in ge es 
camouflaged language i in the January number: i 


Although . . in our Easter -greeting, Christ i is Risen! we 
not arousing faith, but rejoicing together in our common fait 
_ theless even now it is necessary that the good tidings and m 
the Resurrection. should proceed, if not from our lips, 
life and from our: deeds. . . . Let. our. life. itself mani: 
world the truth that Christ has risen; anc all. the 
and non-Christian, seeing the life v 
He is Risen’, for indeed we see 
that the powers that are in yu i 
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pang of ‘natural science is placed i in the foreground of the 
rad ars sige ‘It i ae prominently in the last 


a. reuity. activity. . , Spies in cue te was the heading of one of 
> th oer articles that appeared in the Moscow press, a heading 
2 


_ which reflected the mood which then prevailed. The anti-religious - 


campaign was accompanied by another wave of persecution and large- 
: _ scale arrests of clergy. 
5 raaketniy with Phantoms ery = 

In the present anti-religious campaign the part of the 
 cassocks ’ 
r the Vatican is far away, and the Soyiet anti-religious propagandist is, 
in fact, fencing with phantoms. This anti-Vatican campaign might, of 
course, adversely | affect the small Roman Catholic minority in the Soviet 
- Union, despite the publicity given to the freedom of worship which 
_ they are said to enjoy in Moscow’s foreign language broadcasts, mostly 
to Catholic countries like Italy. As far as the Orthodox Church is 
- concerned, however, the contrast between now and pre-war days is very 
_ marked. As a result of the Church’s war effort the counter-revolutionary 
charge has been withdrawn and there is no indication of its being 
renewed. In the light of this one may well understand why the Russian 
Orthodox Church has taken great care not to become associated with 


a 


spies in 


why in the articles published in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchy 
about the oecumenical movement the main criticism has been levelled 
- at the movement’s political associations. 

The removal of the counter-revolutionary charge leaves the Soviet 
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. militant atheist with two weapons :. the argument that religion is a 
- ‘remnant of the capitalist past’, that it can have no soil to thrive on 
in Soviet conditions; and the argument that it is opposed to science. The 
_ first argument begs the question why religion has survived in Soviet 
.. conditions for more than thirty-five years, especially as the pretence 
that it prevails mainly among the older generation has been tacitly _ 
__ dropped. This leaves the last remaining weapon, that of natural science. 
z ~ The samples of scientific argument against religion which are provided 
fin ‘the material now published and broadcast are so unbelievably naive 
and so exposed on every side to the simplest and easiest refutation that 
. one can well understand that the Church is not seriously worried about 


P ite opponents’ exercise of their freedom to conduct anti-religious propa- 
a ganda. The whole argument boils down to a refutation, based on 
3 nineteenth-century data, of views on the origin of the world held by 


churchmen in the Middle Ages: that the earth is the centre of the - 


universe, that hell is situated in its bowels. The emergence of new stars 
_ is used as an argument against the divine creation of the universe. No 
attempt whatever is made at a philosophical justification of the mater- 
ialist outlook; this is just taken for granted. 

In the spate of anti-religious material which is being put out at 
“present there is plenty of criticism of an attitude of ‘ appeasement’ 


sentiments of believers; and plenty of appeals for an improvement 
_ in the contents of scientific atheist propaganda without any indication 
of the lines on which this improvement should be carried out. While 
toed a show: of an offensive spirit, there is every indication of 
sive tactics, and the impression one gets is that the whole cam- 
attempt on the part of the mentors of Soviet ideology to 
the wavering neutrals that religion is something of which 
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is played by the wicked machinations of the Vatican, But _ 
any foreign religious movement in any way connected with politics and - 


the aid of the Book of Psalms’. 
of the preface no doubt meant, and which is printed in full in the 
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towards religion, coupled with warnings not to offend the religious - 


is, for instance, a Peicaice implied nian * 
ss of the Church, The familiar claim that ‘ the great majori 
of the Soviet people have freed themselves from religious superstitions 
was presented“in a more guarded fashion in the- ‘Young Commu 
periodical last April: - 


la as new. ‘There 


younger generation. Again, in a recent broadcast on the Moscow home 
service, it was admitted that the war had played a ercat part in they 
spreading of religion. 


Another new feature is the increased attention paid to the important pe 


part played by the celebration of religious rites, a function in which 


the Church is well within the strictest interpretation of the Soviet 


Constitution. In the Young Communist article referred to above the 


attempt is made to prove that all Christian rites are heathen in origin, 
_and the claim made that religious feasts are usually accompanied by 


drunkenness. In the course of his argument the author reveals his 
ignorance by talking of incense being used at an Orthodox wedding, 
a howler which is not likely to inspire his readers with confidence. 
It is, in fact, astonishing that the Soviet anti-religious experts seem to 
be awakening only now to all that the Christian liturgy has meant and 
still means to the Russian people. One may well imagine that the 
drafters of the Soviet Constitution imagined that they held the trump 
card by reserving for themselves the right to conduct anti-religious 
propaganda and allowing the Church only the freedom to celebrate 
religious rites. And yet the iron rations of the Orthodox Church were 
always contained in its liturgy. 


Its influence manifests itself in page after page of Russian literature. 
It can be found in books published in Moscow today. There is no 
limit to what Marxian historical materialism can set off as a past. 
writer’s dependence on his environment, but some of the things that a> 
Soviet citizen can read in books published and recommended by his. 
authorities will amply make up for any lack of active propaganda on the: 


part of the Church. In a collection of essays by the nineteenth-century 
educationist Ushinsky, whose works have been set up as a model by 
no less an authority than the late President Kalinin, the Soviet reader 
can find a passage in which Ushinsky expresses a wish that ‘no Russian 


child should ever be deprived of the holy, joyful, and educative influence 


of the Orthodox Church ’. 


Tao and the Book of Psalms 

The best example, however, of the dangers which Soviet partisans 
of atheism” have to face when they seek allies in the Russian past is 
provided by their treatment of that great genius of the eighteenth 
century, Lomonosoy—poet, philosopher, and scientist—who was closely 
associated with the foundation of Moscow University in the reign of 
the Empress Elizabeth and whose name this university now bears. In 
the preface to a selection of Lomonosov’s philosophical works published 
in Moscow in 1950 it is stated that “ Lomonosov occupies a prominent 
part in the history of Russian atheism’ and that ‘ Lomonosov sarcastic- 
ally ridiculed the theologians who explained natural phenomena with 
This is the passage which the author 


selection: : ; 


The Creator has given mankind two books. In the one He has 
manifested His majesty, in the other His will. The first book is the 


__ visible world He has created, in order that man, looking upon the 


immensity, the beauty, and the harmony of His creations, should 
acknowledge the omnipotence of God according to. the measure of 
perception which has been granted to him. The second book is the 
Holy Scripture. In this book the Creator’s good will towards our salva- 
tion is manifested . . . The mathematician is ill advised if he seeks to 
measure the will of God. with a pair of compasses. So, too, is a doctor 
of divinity if he thinks that one can learn astronomy or chemistry 
by the Book of Psalms. 


- There has been some speculation in the countries of western Europe 
as to what would happen if you scratch a Russian. The Marquis de 
Custine even succeeded in detecting Mongol traits in the features of 
the Emperor Alexander I, whom he had never seen. One thing appears 
certain: if you scratch a Russian hard enough, you will not find an 


atheist. Emelyan Yaroslavsky, the high priest of the Militant Godless 


movement in its heyday, realised this only too well when he remarked 
shortly before the war: ‘It is impossible to build up communism in 
a society half of which believes ia God and the other half is a of 
the devil ’.—Third Programme . 


“Tens of millions of workers in the U.S.S.R.: 
believe neither in gods nor in religious fairy-tales *. Religious youth i is nOAG 
longer composed of odd individuals but is a ‘ backward section’ of the 


Ne ae air that quickens the metabolism: something in the air, and 
something also in the light. If you go out to the end of one 
of the piers on a fine afternoon in winter, or early on a 
summer’s morning, and look 
back at the town, the fresh 
and pearly luminosity of 
the facades along the sea- 
front raises your spirits like 
some delightful vision. And 
D if, as you go shopping along 
Mews Western Road, which is 
Brighton’s Oxford Street, 
you glance down the side- 
streets, you can watch the 
sea itself below you, twink- 
ling expansively or staging 
a stampede of wild horses. 
And if, at midday on a clear 
day in January, when a 
cutting north-east wind is 
making itself felt almost 
- everywhere else, you choose 
to saunter along the under- 
cliff walk towards Rotting- 
dean, then the sunlight, re- 
flected on the right from the 
sea and on the left from ee 
the dazzling whiteness of sf, | 
the chalk cliffs, seems to_ Mild tts “lh i 
burn through a kind of fi ina i iil 
double lens, so that your Pe OK: 
skin, deadened perhaps by ‘A fair_invalid at Kemp — 
the dirty, used-up air and =e Bie ire Brighton? 
occluded daylight of Lon- by Bdrmurnd Gilbert (Methuen) 
don, becomes conscious that 
_ it is alive and actively responding to the radiations 
of the sun. 
It was Horace Smith who called the pines glittering 
Brighton ’—and he was not thinking only of its light 
and air. In his day it glittered with the showy society | — 
attracted to it by the Prince Regent. It glittered a great . 
\deal in Victorian times, and it glitters still—not with 
fashion in the old sense of the word, which implied a | 
blend of leisure, money, and taste, but with life. Life 
means more than large crowds and loud noises. To feel 
distaste for Bank Holiday crowds, to be disgusted 
by litter, exasperated by the ever-increasing traffic, 
depressed by the uglier and drearier parts of the town, — 
or alarmed by its bungaloid outskirts, would be under- 
standable and easily justifiable: but Brighton is a place 
of immense variety, and if it happened to be peace that 
you were looking for, even that could perhaps be found. 
Before the second world war I managed to live 
quietly for a time in the very middle of Brighton, and I 
hope other people are doing the same today. I was |: 
living in a small house in one of those alley-ways—or 
twittens, as they are traditionally called in Sussex— 
generally known as ‘the Lanes’, and famous for their 
antique shops and junk shops. No wheeled traffic could 
_ pass my door, and in bed late at-night it was quite 
pleasant to listen to the occasional belated footsteps of 
passers-by. At the back, the house opened on to an 
enclosed garden, not overlooked, not large certainly, 
— but wonderfully secluded, sheltered against those 
_-_-‘- Fampaging south-westerly gales, and open in’a proper 


VERYBODY knows that there apatite in he Hughes: 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


_ response, but I have seldom been nearer to paying 


this improbable little paradise one could be on the beach o in the 


something more than an accomplished geographer, and he is not afraid a 


‘summer to the blessed. s sun Nor many ruta an ‘day 2 ew 
full hurly-burly of Brighton—a_ town which, ike London it: € 
has. something for everybody. . __ : 

This year is a milestone for Brighton: it is just 100 
received its charter of incorporation asa borough. I cann 
be one of those in whom municipal history arouses any v 


tion than in looking at Professor Edmund Gilbert’s new. 
Old Ocean’s Bauble*. He is Professor of Geography at Oxf } 
has produced what amounts to a biography of Brighton. His pu 

draw attention to his mingling of the technique of the geographer with 
that of the social historian. Indeed the book bristles with facts, dates, — 
and statistics, some of them, if I may say so without offence, verging on 
the skippable, If you crave to know when the gasworks was built, or 
when a Pullman car was first attached to a Brighton. train, or the ‘pre: 
portion of shops to inhabitants, Professor Gilbert is there to help you. 4 
He can tell you how much water it‘takes to water a watering place; ea 
he will let you into the secrets of comparative conurbation. Yes, con- ‘ 

urbation. Good gracious, what a word! But fortunately this, auth 


of spreading the dry biscuit of fact with the strawberry jam of social.” 
history, or with the cream cheese of human interest. 

Brighton has its heroes, and Professor Gilbert introduces them at 
suitable moments—the famous Dr. Richard Russell, for example, a 


‘pioneer in the use of sea-water against bodily ills, who, although eas a 


so long ago as the seventeenth century, was a believer in fresh air. - 
Dr. Russell not only sent his patients to Brighton to drink sea-water 
and bathe in it; he settled there himself. It is suggested that he is even” 
more memorable for his part in advancing medical science than for 


his services to Brighton, and his. fame extends far beyond this country, — 


_ Another local celeb- 
rity was Sir Herbert 
Carden, a Brighton 
solicitor who was mayor 
of the town. about a 
‘years ago. His effi- 
‘ciency in that. office 
makes him a Rapichie og a 
hero, but he is almost a_ 
_ national one as well: het 
{ was the man chiefly — 
in responsible. for preserv- — 
" ing the Downs near 
Brighton from being — 
nt completely spoilt by 
i speculative building. — 
_ He would go out and ; 
buy a tract of go 
land. with his | ; 
money in order ee 
_ serve it, and then 
- th 
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Modern Brighton, from the beach 


Brighton. The father built St. Paul’s Church in West Street at his own 
expense; the son built, also at his own expense, no fewer than four 
Brighton churches, and a good part of a fifth, including St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, which has been compared to Noah’s Ark and described as one of 
the most remarkable buildings in the British Isles. A follower of the 
Tractarians, the younger Wagner was one of those pioneers who helped 
to create in the Church of England a proper consciousness and renewal 
of its ancient traditions, and to make it possible for ancient forms and 
rituals to be observed again, and in complete loyalty to Anglican beliefs. 
Professor Gilbert tells us of the violent and disgraceful opposition that 
Wagner had to contend with: 

Feeling ran so high that ladies were stoned- on their way to St. 
Paul’s. Mr. Wagner was fired at in the street and brutally assaulted 
by two men who were sent to prison for their act. On his recovery 
Mr. Wagner traced the wives and families of the men who had attacked 
him and maintained them at his own expense until his assailants were 
released from prison. 


A proper Christian action, if ever there was one, and it looks as if the 
doer of it nearly became a martyr. 

Those are a few of the figures in Brighton’s Pantheon. Pre-eminent 
among them is the Prince Regent. Whatever may be said against him, 
he certainly lived in style; and by making Brighton his resort, he did 
a great deal to make Brighton. The Pavilion, which he built with the 
help of Henry Holland and John Nash, and which Professor Gilbert 
justly, if temperately, calls ‘a unique structure’, is always there to 
show an amazing triumph of: fancy over mere usefulness. Visually, the 
Pavilion is to Brighton what the Kremlin is to Moscow. In the matter 
of size or grandeur it would be ridiculous to compare them, but it may 
not be ridiculous to compare the pursuit of pleasure and the encourage- 
ment of the arts with the exercise of autocratic power, and to ask 
which has done the least harm to the human race. 

In the Pavilion at present there is a special exhibition of Regency 
furniture and relics, for which the Queen has lent a quantity of 
magnificent gold plate from Buckingham Palace. Gold plate: of almost 
equal impressiveness has been lent by Lord Londonderry and Lord 
Spencer—a splendid proclamation, especially to those of us who eat 
off plastic crockery in some overcrowded cranny of a prefabricated 
* conurbation ’, that things for domestic use and ornament can be grand, 
and grandly made. At this Regency exhibition there are many things 
to enjoy: a child’s carriage in the form of a shell, a white-and-gold 
clock in the form of a pagoda, a sofa in the Egyptian taste of 1805, a 
round Aubusson carpet from one of the palaces of Catherine the Great, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s spindly Sheraton card-tables in satinwood (a>little 


too genteel for my taste), or the great Duke of Wellington’s batterie 
de cuisine, over 500 pieces, including a number of those copper jelly- 
moulds that look like varying crystalline forms of some rare mineral. 

Professor Gilbert has some pleasing quotations at the heads of his 
chapters. Here is one from the New Monthly Magazine of 1841: 

Brighton is the most convenient spot to all the south-eastern part 
of the Kingdom, when in search of ‘a lark’, and a great recommenda-~ 
tion that is, 

To understand what was meant by ‘a lark’ at that date perhaps 
requires some knowledge of social history. Victorian larks could be at 
most various levels. It is not generally understood that in Victorian 
times Brighton was even more of a resort for what used to be called 
“high society’ than in the time of the Regency. Within the space of 
ten minutes at four o’clock one November afternoon in the ’seventies it 
was possible to count nearly 300 carriages, described as ‘ entirely 
devoted to pleasures’, and if anybody of the upper classes lived in 
Brighton for three years, it was said that he would by then have met 
everybody he had ever known. Behind the bright facades and the lavish 
lives were slums that equalled the worst slums in the great manu- 
facturing towns of the Midlands. In Brighton’s stinking warrens there 
was a larger proportion of deaths from consumption than in Liverpool; 
open. sewers caused deaths from typhus; seventeen persons were found 
sleeping in one small room; some rooms had no window, no fireplace, 
no ventilation at all. A huge trade was done in drink, and in 1859 the 
number of public brothels was given as ninety-seven; there were 
believed also to be 300 or 400 private houses where prostitutes could 
pursue their trade. The scenes on the beach at night were said ‘ 
beggar all description ’. 

Brighton has always offered a great variety of entertainments, and 
perhaps in the popular fancy Brighton still seems a proper setting for a 
lark, but it has not escaped the troubles of this age—industrialisation, 
over-population, too much traffic, the levelling-down of individuality, 
and so on. What does Professor Gilbert say of the future? He toys 
fondly with the eligibility of Brighton as a regional capital, he thinks 
it worthy of promotion to the rank and dignity of a city, and of in- 
cluding a university; but he firmly stresses the importance, economic 
as well as aesthetic, of preserving buildings, small as well as large, that 


have architectural merit. The last word seems to lie with a French 


professor he quotes as having said, as long ago as the nineteen-twenties, 
that the growth of these southern coastal towns is merely an aspect of 
the growth of London itself. It looks as if we shall all find ourselves 
living in a conurbation of conurbations. Let us hope that there will be 
room in them for at least an occasional lark.—Third Programme 


lyrist will only observe certain well-tried conventions. It 


* This for the benefit of the lyrist. 
But, first, a word of warning to the composer. Do not confuse lyric- 


and set them to music. Nothing could be more dangerous. There is 
always the remote possibility that when the song is sung the words 
may be heard, and if these have any literary merit they are bound to 
; distract attention from the music. Wise composers find it safer to 
E - Jeave the words to professional lyric-writers, a poor but honest body 
of men whose one desire is to please. 
catia: We shall start our studies, then, by aie a Lyric for Handel. It 
" _ may be objected that Handel is dead. This seems to be a matter of 
R some doubt. He must, of course, be an old man by now, and most of 
_ his recent work has been done in collaboration with younger men, but 
his influence on lyric-writing has been so great that he is an obvious 
__._ starting-point for our studies. Our lyric will be a love- -song; expressed 
: so elaborately that by the time Handel has set it to music it will be 
impossible to follow even the grammar, let alone the meaning. The 
vocabulary and the setting will be pastoral, and the rhyming sae 
mate. This sort of thing, for example: 


“sl f In shady nooks my fair doth haunt, 

Whom wanton shepherds ever chant. oe 
ae In vain their suits the swains have pressed; x 
> No answering note their sighs invests. 


This may seem short, but in practice it will last Handel for seven or 


- eight minutes, which is enough. It will be several minutes, indeed, before 
he gets beyond the shady nooks, half way through the first line; and © 


SOE a few long runs with the wanton shepherds in line two will eke out the 
aS time nicely. The third and fourth lines: 


: ; In vain their suits the swains. have pees: 
eh No answering note their sighs invests Sey 


will be in the minor key, and just as elaborately treated. And when 
at last we come to their size in vests, the end is not yet. Back we go 
‘to the shady nooks, and the haunting, wantoning, and chanting begin 


: 2 all over again. But that is Handel’s worry, and while he is busy with — 


his runs and trills, the lyric-writer can fill in the odd moments by 

writing the words for a few Christmas\cards. — 

Lem We now move a step forward and consider the writing of a Lyric 
_- for the Microphone. Writing for the modern crooner is not really diffi-. 
cult. The lines must rhyme, and the words ‘blue’ and ‘ baby” must 

~ be introduced. The use of one unusual word will help to distinguish 


7 


another lyric. There is no need for the lines to be of any special length 


_ or in any marked rhythm;‘the composer sees to the rhythm. Nor is sap 
there any need for depth of feeling; the vocalist supplies the depth of 


feeling. Let us now illustrate these Pome by an ane = Here is the 
lyric as it leaves the lyrist: 


You’re the fly in my ointment, hee wee! 
Though I called you baby; a ae Pa ee 
My great disappointment, ? , 
And I don’t mean maybe. 
Each time I look at you ~ 
I feel so very blue, - 
’Cos I took you for a swell dame, 
___And now it seems you’re just a baer > 
Flies on my ceiling , ; 
Give me that sinking feeling. 
Flies on my window-pane 
' Make me think of you again. ™ 
’Cos you’re the fly in my ointment, baby, . Ds 
And I’m just sweet on you. ry 


The one idea, of course, is ‘ flies ’, 


- baad 


- A ae hae % 
How to Write. Ly i rics 2 
A ght chearted esson by STAN LEY BE ALE eae 


RITING the words of songs is a ae Slides if the 


is my aim here to outline some of these conventions, and — 


to offer original examples illustrating the, various styles. , Rei dame’ may fie be the F ideal ‘wor rd in m aia : aor, it 


“writing with poetry. Some misguided composers have taken real poems 


‘jaundiced eye for the ladies. ‘ Liquor ’, ‘ tipple ’, 
should figure largely, and thought ana fine ¢ feeling should -be reduced 2 
toa minimum. For example: honed 


this lyric from other such lyrics, and one idea, or ghost of an idea, should _ ze 
also be present. Not more than one—if you get another idea, you write 


He : baer I meta girl in Flushing Town. 


ort + ind 


- ~ A ae 


Note the two lines: 


So 


an easily adjust the lines to read: 


I took you for a Bt boy, Si 5 
And _ now it seems you’re just a bell-boy. a 


a 
This may seem a small point, but it shows a thoughtful and come 
lyrist. _ ; 

I shall not say much about my enter ‘specimen, which is a Nestor 
Spiritual. There is a formula for these: make a little goa pease fae 
and be careful of your grammar—I i is, you am, he: am, we is? you am “f 
dey am. Off we go, then: ts) So EE iy gel Re tae BES, ee 

I’se gonna repent dts mornin, — 0 ACES GAS OF Se ee 
I’se gonna repent dis mornin, : - ne) on 
T’se gonna repent dis mornin, — ‘oy meat 2 
Cos Ah reckon de Lawd’s got his naa on me. Gr 
Oh, glory, ieee eeee 
Yes, Ah reckon de Lawd’s s got ae eve on me. ik eae 


T’se gonna forgive dem neighbours, * Sa. |" 2 ee eee 
I’se gonna forgive dem neighbours, __ ei ris 4 

Tse gonna forgive dem neighbours, == s—‘—sCt—st 

Cos Ah reckon de Lawd’s got his eye on me. Fy i a 

FHA S Oh, glory, otk ae 

Yes, Ah reckon de Lawd’s got - his eye on me. are ie ce ¢ 

_ T’se gonna give back dat chicken, — a se py rs 

ry ' P’se gonna give back dat chickens 05 Oe 

* _--P’se gonna give back dat chicken, . 

Cos Ah reckon: de Lawd’s ‘got his eye on me. , ve 

Oh, glory, —~ pte cite 

Yes, Ah reckon de Lawd’s got his « eye on me. ft 


We now come to Drinking Songs. Baritones. and basses of ‘superior 
principles and unimpeachable sobriety are strangely addicted to -drink- te 
ing songs. The more “bibulous | an forthright the words are, the better _ 3 
pleased will the singer be. It is usual for the lyrist to write in ‘the, 
first person, as a much-travelled man, with an experienced and even 
or some such word, — 


at met a ‘girl i in Spanish taba cess oa Bi 
~ I looked her up and I looked her Sian 2 : 
_ She talked too much, and I like girls dumb, 
_ So I drowned her-cackle i ina bottle of rum, 

atone ROR rum’sthe only liquor 
When a girl begins to bicker, at : 
iS Gee Yes, rum’ s the only Tiquor. 


I looked her up ane SA dow! 
_ I like girls plump, and she was thin, 
So I got Dutch courage from a bottle. ‘ef gin. 
For gin’s the only liquor oe oe 
To make, a a look Perea’ sy 


SPs oe 


a ‘ 

~t j looked her’ ‘op and I looked 
- I like girls tall, and she was s 
So I tickled my fancy | 

_ For Port’s the aoe 


pees to ; a highly Se type: Sane of the Spring, ae 
Sopranos. In these the most delightful sentiments are expressed 
the mouths of birdies, beasties, flowers, and fairies. There is 


_ happen is an April shower. Nothing dainty or whimsical can possibly 
_be overdone, though the learner-lyrist is advised not to be too lavish 
with cuckoos at first. This is the sort of thing to imitate. It is an 
» original little song, with the title ‘ Spring ’. 

BS “It’s time that we awoke us’, 

or Said the bluebell to the crocus, 

: “For I feel the warm Spring rain’. 


-* Get up, and don’t be lazy’, 
Said the primrose to the daisy, 
And they pushed with might and main. 


Said a goblin to an elf, 
* Can’t. you hear it for yourself? ’ 
And they listened to the strain 


Of the skylark upward winging, 
The gladsome news a-bringing, | 
5 That ‘ Spring is here again’. 


Another well-defined type is the Lullaby. Here there is a convention 
that an infant goes to sleep more quickly and effectively if watched over 
by a group of superhumans: either fairies,.or angels, or sandmen, 
equipped respectively with wands, or wings, or sandbags. Lullaby, then, 


_ pianissimo: 
: Oh hush thee, baby, day has fled, 
t ”Tis time for slumber now; 
Pros And angels, watching o’er thy bed, 
F Weave garlands for thy brow. 
That brow, when thou asleep shalt lie, 
These coronals shall deck. 
But if thou sleep’st not soon, then I 
Will break thy blooming neck. 


It is time to say a word about Translation. Every foreign language has 

its own special problems for the translator-lyrist. In translating from 
_ the French, for instance, the eternal difficulty is to find a word for 
Pamour which will rhyme with a word for toujours. 

But the knottiest problems come from eastern Europe. When, in the 
Third Programme, an eminent Slavonian bass-baritone sings one of his 
national songs in the original Slavonian, the announcer is able to give 

_ the listeners an elegant little summary of the subject-matter, thus: 

‘The huntsman has given his beloved a silver pistol as pledge of 

his devotion. But her affections have been stolen by a wandering 
- minstrel, and the huntsman demands the return of his love-token, that 
he may take vengeance on his rival’. 

When the lyric-writer is commissioned to produce a singable English 
- translation, he finds that a line of Slavonian seems much more pregnant 

- with meaning than any line of English can possibly be. Slavonian is 
also full of two-syllable rhymes, which are rare in English, and sound 
funny at the best of times, but which the music here insists on. He will 
“meet, too, names of things peculiarly Slavonian, for which he must 
either use a ten-word paraphrase, or an inadequate substitute, or the 
original Slavonian word. Here is a literal prose translation of the lyric 
so felicitously summarised by the announcer : 

When I gave you my heart last February, I also gave you my 
timbuk ‘(a little silver pistol with three barrels and a green and scarlet 
tassel), as token that when you wanted me I would come like a shot. 

But now it is August, and a military bandsman has stolen your heart, 
and given you his knurf (a tenor flugelhorn with detachable crook and 

-_ gctave coupler), so that you may emit a blast when you are waiting 

for him in the cowshed. 

rz Give me back my heart, and with it the timbuk that I gave you last 

Sa February. Blow the” military bandsman’s knurf, blow it with lips false 

ae __ to me whom you once kissed. 

Then, when the military bandsman comes again, I will shoot three 

sal from the little timbuk—one at him, one at you, and one at 

m 

oA y little song, you see, in a morbid way. Now the translator- 

s task is to render this into the sort of English which sounds like 
translation. We don’t want the audience to think that this is an 

sh song. I suggest this sort of thing: 


ee ee ee ee 


ae ae ee ee ne ee ey 


a gave thee, love, in early spring, ’ 
ae My tibuk—pledge that, at thy calling, 
Swift as a bullet on the i. 
ones Pd hasten to thy dwelling ; 6 ite i 
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through 
no hint here of ‘ Nature red in tooth and claw’; the worst that can - 


eR oS ei eae eee i enc, ey Ny ae Oe 


’ oe wt Len c . + 


But now a minstrel on thee dotes, 
And cha thee with summer madness, 
Thou hast his horn, and with its notes 
’ Canst summon him to gladness, 


Give me my broken heart again; 

My timbuk too, that erst thou treasuredst. 
Sound, sound his horn, in false disdain 

Of me, whom once thou pleasuredst. 


And when he comes, I’ve bullets three. 
My timbuk shall not falter. 

There’s one for him, and one for thee, 
And one for me, to cheat the halter. 


As our final exercise we shall write an Occupational Ballad. These are 
songs of three verses, a little outmoded, maybe, in the eyes of the 
pseudo-intellectual,. but still in brisk demand among habitués of old 
time dances and others who know no better. The formula is straight- 
forward. You take any humble manual worker—tinker, wheel-tapper, 
stone-breaker—old and slightly decrepit, but not yet actually eco b s{ 
and strike out boldly on the following lines: 


I’m. Joe, the crossing sweeper, and I’ve swept round here 
In summer and in winter time for nigh on fifty year. 

The roads are lovely now compared with what they used to be, 
But they’d all be mighty mucky if it weren’t for me. 


Refrain: 
With my broom and my shovel and my big push-cart, 
I show the world that sweeping is a work of art. 
Up and down, in cold or heat, and right around the square, 
Wherever there’s a tidy street, Old Joe’s been there. 


The second verse of an occupational ballad must always demonstrate 
that the hero, although only a humble toiler, is a remarkably acute 
philosopher in his way: 


I’m very seldom noticed, but I notice quite'a lot; 
The louts who scatter litter, and the nice folk who do not. 
And as I sweep the gutters clean I very often say 
I can judge the people round me by the things they throw away. 


Refrain (called the refrain, by the way, in the hope that the composer, 
or the performer, or someone, might take a hint: but no one ever does): 


With my broom and my shovel and my big push-cart, 
I-show the world that sweeping is a work of art. 
Up and down, in cold or heat, and right around the square, 
Wherever there’s a tidy street; Old Joe’s been there. 
The music now shifts into the minor key; so the words must follow suit. 
No self-respecting ballad has a cheerful third verse. But the final refrain 
sweeps—and I use that word advisedly here—sweeps triumphantly into 
the major again, and the lyric-writer must provide for the singer’s big 
moment, when the last line is repeated, in slower time and on higher 
notes : 


But now I’m getting older, and I hear the Good Lord say 
That He'll need another sweeper soon to sweep the Jasper Way. 

So I reckon Ill be going, now my days on earth are told, 
Where the only dust is star-dust, and the gutters are of gold. 


Refrain: 
With my broom and my shovel and my big push-cart, 
T’ll show all Heaven that sweeping is a work of art. 
And the angels round the Judgement Seat will all of them declare 
That wherever there’s a tidy street, Old Joe’s been there, 
Yes, wherever there’s a tidy street, 
OLD JOE’S—(plonk)—BEEN—(plonk)—THERE. 


—Third Programme 


The Oxford University Press has published a one-volume edition. of 
The Works of Sir Thomas Malory, edited by Eugéne Vinaver (21s.). 
This volume reproduces the text of Professor Vinaver’s three-volume 
edition, which appeared in 1947, but without the introduction, the critical 
apparatus, commentary, index, and bibliography. The basis of the text 
is still the Winchester manuscript discovered in 1934. Among other 
recent publications are: Beveridge and His Plan, by Janet Beveridge 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.); Diversions of History, introduced by 
Peter Quennell (Wingate, 15s.); William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival, 
by Robert. Speaight (Heinemann, 21s.); The Domesday Geography of 
Midland England, edited by H. C. Darby and I. B. Terrett (Cambridge, 
55s.); Groundwork of Nigerian Law by T. Olawale Elias (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 30s.); The Constitution of Ceylon, by Sir Ivor Jennings 
(Oxford, 17s. 6d.); The Origins of Prussia, by F. L. Carsten (Oxford, 
30s.); and The Fewish Sect of Qumran and The Essenes: Neu Studies 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls, by A. Dupont-Sommer (Vallentine Mitchell, 
10s. 6d.), 
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August 25-31 
Wednesday, August 25 


Rioting takes place in Brazil during” the 
» burial of Dr. Vargas: * 


Heavy floods cut Assam from the 1 rest of 
India 


An unofficial strike begins at Goole Docks 
in ponerse 


Thursday, ee 26. Oe ta 


The French National Assembly: debates 


Government policy in North Africa — 


The Labour Party delegation arrives in 
Shanghai 


Surrey wins the eaiaty cricket champion- 
ship for the third year in succéssion 


wads August 7 Ng 


Polish Government offers to sign a Ect 


of alliance with France 


British Cabinet holds its first meeting sinoe 


the summer recess ; 


Leaders ae two railuey. unions hold further 
wage talks with Transport Commission _ 


Saturday, August 28 


French National Assembly begins debate on 
the E.D.C. Treaty 


British Government gives £100, 000 to help 
the flood victims in India, Pakistan, and 
Nepal — 


_ The World Council. of Churches, calls on 


nations to stop threatening to use the 
hydrogen bomb 


. 


Sunday, August 29 


_M. Mendés-France calls an emergency 


meeting of his Cabinet 


Prayers are said in churches for favourable 
harvest weather 


Monday, August 30 ; ne 


French National Ra ceecible refuses ratifica- 
tion of E.D.C. Treaty by 319 votes to 264 


British Government lifts ban on export of 
arms to Egypt 


President Eisenhower | signs new atomic 
energy act 


Tuesday, August 31 


Leaders of E.D.C. countries express dis- 


appointment at French refusal to ratify 
Treaty F 


Mr. Eden decides not to attend conference 
on south-east Asian defence at Manila 


World Council of Churches concludes _ 


meeting at Evanston 
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Republi Ga rom 
oe on, pes at tae rasidahoe? in Peking « on August 24, It is the sae sae 
1 


since’ the People’s. Government came to power’ that 


ve delegation toma the west © 


Fe, “De. Karl Schmidt-Wittma 
ai, Christian Democrat Bundes 
: ; who recently sought ‘ politic 

' Brazilians . carrying | ‘a portrait of the late President Vargas” tins the streets e in the eastern zone of Ge 
-Rio de Janeiro last week during the ‘disturbances which followed his death. Dr. Vargas John, former head of the W 
‘shot himself on August 24 after agreeing, under pressure from a eee! group; to Singer: Service, went, 0 
: hand over office ito the 2 cee Senor Cafe Filho . EK a eastern. zone in Ju 
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A photograph taken last Saturday in the French National 
Assembly during the debate on the European Defence Com- 
munity Treaty. M. Herriot, who made a decisive speech in the 
debate, is in the third row centre 


An aerial view near Dacca in East ‘Bengal (Pakistan) showing the extent of ithe flooding 

which covers an area of 10,000 square miles in the province. The photograph was taken 

from one of the American aircraft which have been dropping food and medical supplies. 

In India the swollen rivers of Assam and north Bihar were reported last week-end to 
have flooded fresh areas and to have swept away roads and railways 


Left: the ‘Rhino’, a new five-ton American vehicle which can ford streams and roll 
through swamps, sand, and mud, On a road, it has a maximium speed of 45 miles an hour 


A display “of vegetables from seed which won the Brockhouse Trophy for the most 


psnade Zoo: a pair of meritorious exhibit in the Southport Show, Lancashire, last week 


om Kenya 


wheat near Otford, Kent, 
eavy rainstorms. Farmers 
of fine weather last week- 
ay to get the harvest in 


Left: Miss T. Hopkins of Great Britain, winning the women’s high jump in the 

European Athletics Championships, at Berne on August 28. She jumped _a height of 

5 feet, 53 inches, On Sunday, Roger Bannister won the 1,500 metres for Great Britain 
in 3 minutes 43.8 seconds 
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of the same sort of thing. He says there can be ‘no genuinely Christian 


_ inevitable defeat and death. 


"is one reason why we can say that any great tragedy has a religious 


AN there be religious cei? A number of critics tate 
said ‘ No, there cannot’. This sounds absurd if we are think- 
ing of religion in a wide sense; many of the great tragedies are 
intensely religious. But if we are thinking of the religion of 
the Bible, I, believe it is true that there can be no religious tragedy. 


The proposition certainly has distinguished authority. I. A. Richards ~ 


and Karl Jaspers have supported it in’ our own day, and: plenty of 
critics from the seventeenth century onwards have held that the . 
dramas called ‘ Christian Tragedy ’ are not tragic. —” : 

There are two reasons why it is difficult to write a tragedy within 


_ the framework of biblical religion. They both concern biblical theology. 


First, there is the attitude to undeserved suffering. For theology, this 
is a problem; it is the kernel of what is called the problem of evil. 
Theology needs a solution that will make all turn out for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. It may not be able to find such a 
solution. But biblical theology cannot accept innocent suffering as final. 


_ Many of the great tragic dramas do accept it, and draw their force 


from simply expressing its poignancy. It is not easy to say why the 
portrayal of innocent misery should | Bive aesthetic satisfaction. The fact 
remains that i it does. 


Cosmic Pessimism 
This first reason is the one I. A. Richards has in mind: He says: 


'* Tragedy is only possible to a mind which is for the moment agnostic 


or Manicheéan. The least touch of -any theology which has a compensat-- 
ing Heaven to offer the tragic hero is fatal’. Karl Jaspers is thinking 
tragedy ’ because ‘ Christian salvation . . . destroys the tragic sense of 
being trapped without chance of escape’. The French dramatist, 
Anouilh, would agree with this. He writes, in his ‘ Antigone’: ‘In 
tragedy there is no more hope, no dirty hope; one is caught, caught at 
last, like a rat in a trap ’. Still, this does not apply to all tragedy. Cosmic 


pessimism is common in tragedy, but it is not universal. 


There is another reason why tragedy is not easily squared with 
religion. This concerns the attitude of admiration which the dramatist 
makeS us take towards his hero. There is a difference between the 


tragedy of drama and the so-called tragedies of life. Tragic drama 


gives aesthetic satisfaction. We do not get satisfaction from the 
tragedies of life. The enjoyment of tragic drama is partly an enjoy- 
ment of poetry; but that is not the whole of it. The aesthetic emotions 
which tragedy produces are of a peculiar kind.. In any tragedy there 


is a conflict between the hero and a power which is stronger than he. | 


This power can be divine or human, physical or psychological. In the > 
conflict, each side wins a victory on different planes. In. terms of 
natural power, the hero is defeated. In terms of spiritual grandeur, he 
is not. His spiritual grandeur need not be a moral quality; it can be ~ 


-any- form of heroism. The tragic dramatist leads us to admire the 
_ hero’s nobility of spirit more than the natural force of the power which © 


crushes him. I think this explains the peculiar pleasure of tragedy. We _ 
admire the spiritual grandeur that a human being can show even in 


There is nothing inconsistent with religion in the idea of snatching 
a spiritual victory out of a material defeat: quite the contrary. And that 


tone, if we use the word ‘religious’ in a wide sense. But I want to — 
suggest that the glorification of the human spirit in tragedy can be 
inconsistent with orthodox theology. It all depends on who or what is 
the adversary of the tragic hero. Both the hero and his- adversary 
have a sublime grandeur. But the dramatist leads us to regard the 
tragic hero as the more sublime. We admire him more, and we sym- 
pathise with him. This implies some measure of antipathy to the 
power , which he opposes. Often, in tragedy, this power is the same as, 


or is a product of, the supreme power that moves the world. In that - 


case, the spiritual grandeur of a human being is exalted above the 
power of nature. And a theology which treats the power of nature 
as the power of God must look askance at the pik 3. bs human © 
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By. DAICHES RAPHAEL 


‘is psychological, as in much of modern tragedy, r 


_ physical or psychological. Some tragedies avoi 
religious offence, just as some avoid the other one of 


that the tragic treatment of innocent suffering as a 


is a young god; he has not yet had time to learn. Hi 


conflict in his play depends on the fact that the existing religion mate i 
- Older ideas of justice lead to unending evil and conflict; and Aeschylus 
_ be reconciled with the new. When they are Teceicde there will be 20 q 


of one God, uniting absolute power with absolute justice, goodness, : and 


But the Bible does not treat such events as inevitable evils or as 
less evils. They could have been avoided by the free will of stint ata 


Job. Christians will naturally think of the Crucifixion, in the | 


‘undeserved evil. The servant of God suffers. willingly, in 
others may be suet a is no 2 and: 
: Boog: 
_ The Book af Job OE ae a ee 


- no solution to the problem. As in tragic drama, 


en 


defiance. It does ‘not = an eeniel difference 


Fate. Iti is still the force of nature an 


nn 
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Conflict with Orthodoxy i eh se 
Not all tragic heroes are struggling against the 


The question is whether any tragedy can avoid bot 


goodness is liable to conflict with the orthodox + view of 
And, now, I am suggesting that if the tragic hero 
natural necessity, our admiration of his | heroism is impious, _ 
theology which.makes natural necessity the product of a God w 
‘also absolutely good. Any successful tragedy is bound to conflict 
orthodox religion in the one way or the other. — 

How does this work out ‘in practice? The first of the great pee 
was Aeschylus. In ‘Prometheus Vinctus’, Aeschylus stage: 
between divine power and goodness. Zeus represents the | ne, P ‘ 
theus the other. Aeschylus suggests that Zeus is imperfect because he. | 
; power is not 
backed by the wisdom that would make him use his power justly. 
Plainly, Aeschylus is himself developing a religion in which supreme a 
power may be united with supreme wisdom and goodness. The tragic — 


not unite them. The same sort of thing comes out in the ‘Oresteia’, 
gropes his way to a higher conception of justice. The old gods are to 


more tragedy for the House of Atreus. > 
The theology of the Hebrews reached at a very early : stage the leg : 2 
wisdom. It ‘follows from such a theology that there cannot be any un- q 
necessary evil, or any discrepancy between the force of natural law 
and the proper fruits of virtue. In consequence, there is no tragedy in 
the Bible. This is not to say that there is no innocent suffering. ‘There 
is plenty of material for tragedy in the Bible. To give just one example, a 
the story of Jephthah’s daughter is very like the story of Iphigeneia. 
poms. 
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they serve a good purpose in guiding men to make the right Shr in 4 
future. There is no sense of wasted goodness, which, as A. Cc. Bra 7 
says, is essential to tragedy. 

There is still the problem oF aise justice, of why ‘the 
should suffer. This problem is faced in Isaiah, and also in the 


which they interpret Isaiah’s doctrine of the suffering servant. ‘That — | 
doctrine, whether interpreted Christologically or as referring to the — 
Jewish people, offers an impressive solution to the peony 


ats, 
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The Book of Job is of particular interest ‘sin 
the eines of ier cosmic aes Sid has | creed 


> eis Job i is Peabiln, equally ities 
x when God has spoken, Job says: 


i ay a Wherefore I now abhor my words, and repent, 
aes Seeing I am dust and ashes. 


abate with God. But in the 


; Prometheus, on the other hand, breathes defiance to the end. Even if 
___ he became reconciled with Zeus in the final play of the trilogy (which 
. has not been preserved), we may be sure that he would never say he 
‘ abhorred his words of defiance, or was nothing compared to Zeus. 
Job, even in the earlier passage, opposes only his understanding to 
God’s justice. There is never any question of opposing his will, of 
_ refusing to accept the order of the world. Even when he will argue his 
_. ways before God, he still has complete faith—‘ Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him’. Job joins the questioning intellect of a Greek 
with the submissive faith of a Hebrew. In the end, however, he abases 
___ his intellect to the same depth of submission as his will. We cannot say 
_ that the problem of undeserved evil is ignored in Job, nor that it is 
solved. In this respect Job does not differ from tragedy. But when we 
turn to the other cause of strain between tragedy and biblical religion 
(admiration for a tragic hero), we find the difference illustrated vividly 
in the Book of Job. Job is rebuked for daring to argue with God: 
Shall he that reproveth contend with the Almighty? 
He that argueth with God, let him answer it. 
. And Job answers: 


Behold, I am of small account; what shall I answer Thee? 
I lay my hand upon my mouth. 
Tragedy glorifies human resistance to necessity, religion praises sub- 
Mission. Iphigenia tries to escape her fate; Jephthah’s daughter accepts 
hers without a Prometheus defies Zeus; Job lays his hand upon 
_ his mouth. 


*King Lear’ and Christian Theology 
These illustrations show how different is the spirit of the Bible from 
_ that of Greek tragedy on the two points of theology. What about the 
tragic drama of Christian Europe? Most people would agree that 
Shakespeare’s tragedies rest on pagan assumptions. It has been argued, 
however (by Mr. John Danby), that ‘ King Lear’ is a Christian play 
in a pagan setting. More specifically, that it is a study in Christian 
patience. For my purpose, it does not matter whether the virtue of 
patience as exhibited in ‘ King Lear’ is Christian or Stoic. Though the 
play may fit Christian ethics, it cannot fit Christian theology. Cordelia, 
Lear, and Gloucester may be studies in Christian patience, but 
Shakespeare does not make their trials justify the ways of God to man. 
Far from it. Edgar and Albany believe in divine justice. But, as 
Bradley says, Shakespeare’s mind is expressed rather ‘in the bitter 
contrast between their faith and the events we witness, or in the scornful 
rebuke of those who take upon them the mystery of things as if they 
' — were God’s spies ’. 
With Shakespeare, there is no doubt about the great tragic quality. 
The doubt concerns the suggestion that orthodox religion can be found 
in his tragedies. There are more plausible examples of religious tragedy 
elsewhere. With many, the doubt is not whether they are religious and 
_. orthodox, but whether they are tragic. Take, for instance, Milton’s 
‘Samson Agonistes’ or Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte’. The latter has the 
_ gub-title ‘ Tragédie Chrétienne’, and when it was produced there was 
- much controversy whether a religious theme could or should be put on 
the stage of a theatre. I am not here concerned with dramatic success or 
_ propriety; nor with the poetic qualities of the two works. But I think 
_ many people will agree when I say that they do not raise the specific 
feelings of tragedy. When I try to analyse the reasons for this, they turn 
-_ gut to be much the same for both pieces. In neither ‘Samson Agonistes ” 
1 nor ‘ Polyeucte’ is the hero an object of pity; his death is not presented 
q 
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asa sheer waste of human quality, but as a means to good, As Milton 
_ says, ‘ Nothing is here for tears ’. 
_ The most interesting example of all, to my mind, is Race His last 
, ‘Athalie’, was intended to be a religious tragedy. At first sight, the 
"plot ‘of « Athalie’ is not tragic.at alJ; it follows the conventional pattern 
a i “poetic justice. The wicked art destroyed, and the good are saved. 
Ne » there is some appeal to the tragic emotions, notably in 
nalie’s final speech before she is led out to execution. She acknow- 
eS her defeat t by the God of the Hebrews, yet she still defies him 
the that the young king Joas will grow up to revolt 
God and to follow her own paths. This fits in well enough with 
of the tragic. Athalie, defeated by the power of a hostile 
} pity for ba fees and admiration for her defiance. But from 
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the Jewish or Christian point, of view, these reactions of pity and 
admiration are improper. On other side, the impending tragedy of 
Joas and Jerusalem is lightened by further prophecies of the New 
Jerusalem to follow; the final note is therefore one of hope. Whére the 
play is tragic, it ceases to be Christian; and where it is Christian, it 
ceases to be tragic. 


Racine’s ‘ Phédre’ 

-Racine’s ‘ Phédre’ is even more interesting. It is undoubtedly a great 
tragedy. It is also a remarkable attempt to fuse tragedy with Christian 
doctrine. Although Racine’s chief model for the play is Euripides’ 
“Hippolytus ’, the character of his heroine is drawn from Jansenism. 
The voice is the voice of Phaedra, but the thoughts are the thoughts of 
Port-Royal. When Phédre speaks of Venus, the pagan goddess becomes 
the demon of original sin. Phédre is pagan and Christian together. 
Conscious of sin, she cannot avoid it, a victim at once of Greek Fate 
and Jansenist Predestination. 

But can Racine combine in his audience the feelings appropriate to 
tragedy and those appropriate to original sin? He says: in his preface 


’ that the intention is to show up vice and make us hate it. Yet Phédre 


would not be the great tragic character she is, if our reaction were hatred. 
Racine adds that she can also arouse our pity, since she is ‘ neither 
wholly innocent nor wholly guilty . . . her crime is a punishment from 
the gods rather than an exercise of the will’. In that case, one may 
well ask how on earth she can be regarded as a sinner, or her fate as 
just. If her crime is a ‘punishment’ from the gods, justice is indeed 
a blind goddess. Racine could regard her crime as a sin because his form 
of Christianity was Jansenism. Phédre is without grace, and so doomed 
to sin and damnation. Predestination is sufficiently like the Fate of Greek 
myth to allow the existence of undeserved calamity. But this is not quite 
the same as allowing the existence of tragedy. Can Jansenism permit 
pity for miserable sinners, or admiration for their efforts to escape a 
divinely appointed doom? These sympathetic feelings imply some 
measure of hostility to the power that dooms the sinner. Voluntary sub- 
mission to the divine order forbids the turning of sinners into heroes. 
Racine comes the nearest to success in writing a properly tragic drama 
within the ambit of biblical religion. Even he does not quite succeed. 
He can avoid the first of my two obstacles (the religious objection to 
cosmic pessimism) simply because his theology is Jansenist. An orthodox 
theology could not ignore divine justice. And even Racine cannot clear 
the second obstacle, the offence to religion in glorifying human 
resistance to the powers that move the world.—Third Programme 


The Sapphire 


After a dream in which your love’s fullness 

Was heaven and earth, I stood on nothing in darkness, 
Neither finding nor falling, without hope nor dread, 
Not knowing pleasure nor discontented. 

In time, like the first beam arriving from 

The first star, a ray from a seed of light came, 

» Whose source, coming nearer, (I could not say whether 
It rose or descended, for there was no higher nor lower) 
To a trumpet’s thin sweet highest note 
Which grew to the pitch of pain, showed how its white 
Light proceeded all from a blue crystal stone 
Large as a child’s skull, shaped so, lucent as when 
Daylight strikes sideways through a cat’s eyes; 

Blue not blinding, its light did not shine but was; 

And came, as the trumpet pierced through into silence, 
To hover so close before my hands 

That I might have held it, but that one does not handle 
What one accepts as a miracle. 

A great sapphire it was whose light and cradle 

Held all things: there were the delights of skies, though 
Its cloudiess blue was different; of sea and meadow, 
But their shapes not seen. The stone unheld was mine, 
But yours the sense by which, without further sign 

I recognised its visionary presence 

By its clarity, it changeless patience, 

And the unuttered joy that it was, 

As the world’s love before the world was. 

W. S. MERWIN 
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A Mivawher’s World 
Sir,—Dr. F. F. Darling’s talk ‘A iMisawbers 


World’ (THe LisTENER, August 26), prompted - 


as it was by his emotions, was both logically 
‘inconsistent and at variance with observation. 


Dr. Darling says that this country is ‘over-— 


crowded ’, but this word must clearly be defined. 
In many so-called primitive communities we 
have what would seem to be the symptoms of 
overcrowding. In West Africa, for example, a 
large part of the population seems eiSat 
sufficient food or work: and yet the fertility 


of the country is sufficient to support a much - 


larger population. In England the application of 
scientific ideas to the necessities of life has up 
to now more than kept pace with the resulting 
increasing population so that the standard of 


living has in fact increased. I see no logical 


reason why at this particular time human 
ingenuity should fail to meet the increased 
demands. Of course, new methods of food pro- 
duction and even synthesis will be necessary— 
the physicist might even be required to make 
carbon atoms so that the chemist can make us 
enough sugar! 

The idea that the cornfield i is ‘ natural’ whilst 
the power station is ‘unnatural’ is illogical— 
both are man-made and foreign to the England 
of 10,000 B.c. A power station seen on a wet 
windy, November day is to my mind just as 
pleasing as a cornfield in summer or a patch of 
scrub lit by evening light. To ‘ freeze’ the agri- 

- cultural life of the country to a set pattern based 
on an economy of a definite decade would be as 
uninspired and disastrous as it is unlikely. 

Yours, etc., 


Loughton J. A. BASTIN | 


American Capitalism and Democracy. 


Sir,—Professor Carl A. Auerbach’s ‘ American — 


Capitalism and Democracy’ (THE LISTENER, 


August 5) invites critical notice. I confine myself _ 


to three among numerous debatable points. 


(1) Citing the text: ‘ Concentration, not com- 
petition, characterises the American economy’ 

_ (page 195), Professor Auerbach speaks apocalyp- 

tically when, in fact, he is intoning a highly con- 

troversial generalisation, requiring at the very 


least a careful definition of terms and some . 


shreds of evidence, neither of which he supplies. 
Concentration of output and competition, con- 
trary to Professor Auerbach, are not antipodes 
simply because they are not comparable: they 
have different referends. Competition is a type 
of market behaviour: a cost-price relationship, 
and its approximates. Concentration relates to 
the industrial structure: the allocation of output 
among the firms in the industry and over a 
wide range admits nothing of behaviour, 7.e. 
cost-price relationships. It is likely that com- 
petition is workable when the four largest firms 
produce 51 per cent. of the total output and 
the remainder is supplied by smaller and more 
numerous firms. 

Professor Auerbach’s belief is explicit and 
implicit, and his implications are as strong as a 
whiff of mustard, that American: capitalism 
is not terribly competitive. ‘ Monopolistic’ 
euphemised with ‘ bigness’ and ‘ concentration ’ 
is more like it. I submit evidence in refutation: 
under a broad definition of monopoly, entirely 
compatible with the 
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Economic Committee ~ fidingws 
G. Warren Nutter has measured the importance 
of monopoly in the United States in terms of 


the percentage of national income it originated. ia 
In 1937, 19.3 per cent. of the national income 


flowed from monopolistic industries, 55.5 per 
cent. from industries workably competitive and 
25.2 per cent. from government and government- 
supervised industries. (The Extent of Monopoly 
in the United States, 1899-1939, 1951). 

(2) As an explanation for the American 
economy, Professor Auerbach invokes 


is valid only as long as the theory imputed is 
still viable: i.e. it has not been tested or it has 
favourably weathered tests. Examination of the 


theory by Professor George J. Stigler (a paper 


delivered before the American Economics 
Association, December 1953, and printed in the 
American Economic Review Papers and Pro- 


ceedings, May 1954, ‘ The Economist Plays with — 


Blocs’, pages 7-14) found the theory in serious 
conflict with important empirical data it pur- 


Ports to explain. To my knowledge, this criticism 
has gone unanswered and Professor Auerbach’ 


has been caught in a thankless job of resuscita- 
tion. ¥ 
(3) Some of the ‘stabilising devices’ which 
Professor Auerbach hails as antidotes for the 
business cycle have schizoid personalities, 
- (a) Unemployment insurance cannot even 
called a stabiliser. Primarily meant for 
seasonal and frictional (between jobs) un- 
employment, the small fund would collapse 
before a serious slide went very far. 


(6) Minimum wages are suspected by some 


economists to reduce employment in ‘the 
aggregate. The case still rests. 
_ (c) High farm price supports are a | built-in 
_ rigidity~ rather than stabiliser. Presumably, 


Professor Auerbach would like to see employ- _ 


ment not prices stabilised at a high level. 


. Price rigidities are known to maintain them- 


selves in a decline by cutting deep into output, 
thus reducing employment still further. One 


of the lesser-known. paradoxes of the New 


Deal is that it decried the passing of flexible 
prices and yet it subsequently made Aeuble 
farm prices rigid. 


I might best summarise by saying that — 


American capitalism is a refractory affair: a 
subject full of greys, which lends itself i Poatly, 
if at all, to facile generalisation. — 

Yours, etc., 


New York City Howarp N. Ross 


Free Speech and American Liberty 
Sir,—I am somewhat disturbed to see Miss 
Helen Freeland Gibb’s lengthy letter on free 
speech and liberty in America printed in THE 
LISTENER for July 22. There are so many in- 
accuracies and.untruths in that letter that it 
would take a longer one to correct them. I 


would, however, limit myself to one correction 


and thereby wish to impress upon your readers 


that there is no Federal law in force in this 


country requiring “every church to take a 
loyalty oath that the organisation does not advo-_— 
cate the 
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Professos 


aot August 26 (‘The Loseley Story’ by Patricia 


the . 
authority of Professor J. K. Galbraith and his 
theory of countervailing powers. The procedure 


- quently one of those about whom Mr. Holdenis — 


“ violent overthrow ne the - govern 


or. talks printed in 


ee, 


4 
ment This statement, ‘which. Miss Gibb” 4 
alleges to be true and expects your readers to J 
believe, is the fabrication of her imagination. — La 

Yours, etc., ~ * 
avashinge D:G, A. O. SARKISSIAN | 
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The Lele SioKy oS eae Re ae 
Sir,—It is startling to find in Tue LISTENER 


Wingfield) the statement that the Loseley papers 
contain ‘a minute description of the Blackfriars — 
Theatre, where all the Shakespeare plays v were 
performed and of how it became a theatre ’. 4 
If this were so, it would be thrilling news 
indeed for the world eagerly interested in the 
Elizabethan stage. But, as far as I am aware, — J 
‘a minute description of the Blackfriars Theatre’ 
is precisely what those papers do mot contain. 
We are not even told which of the rooms was — 
‘used for the theatre. ‘ It might have been the ~ 
upper frater with the partitions removed; it 
might have been constructed out of the paved 
hall and blind parlour beneath’ (Sir E. K. 
Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, ii. 513). The 
Loseley papers do not even give the dimensions 
of the hall. These (sixty-six feet by forty-six 
feet) were supplied by C. W. Wallace: in 1908 — 
from a law-suit. 
The fundamental question is rhe position of 
the stage. Wallace and Chambers thought that — 
at Blackfriars it was at the end of the room. 
I know of no evidence that this notion is any- : 
thing more than a modern prejudice, mistakenly 3 
extended to the Elizabethan stage. It is most — 
unlikely that the Blackfriars stage was anywhere ~ 
but in the traditional position, in the centre of 
the room, where we know that it stood at the 
Palace of Whitehall, at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and at King’ s College, Cambridge. _ 


Yours, etc., 
Cambridge LESLIE Horson 
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eS Enthusiasm for Bae Se e 
Sir,—I was interested to hear Cliff Holden’s 

talk, entitled ‘An Artist in Sweden’, an extract — 

of which was published in THE LISTENER Of ey 

August 19. I am a Swedish painter and conse- 


concerned. His talk was of a fascinating and 
personal kind but. I would Tike to add afew — 
words to it. LY Sane 
Mr. Holden : mae that the art ahs ‘Stockhalanach 
Sparvagars has 4,000 members but I think ak 
whole undertaking has not more than 4,000 
workers. Stockholm, as you know, is a relatively — 
small town. The “biggest art club’ to which 
_ Mr. Holden refers arranges exhibitions every 
spring and sometimes ‘as many as 10,000 
- people visit the exhibition in one day and 1 
pictures sell for very high prices. It is arranged 
in much the same manner as your summer 
exhibition in the Royal Academy. But there 
is a big and important difference, because the — 
paintings shown are by the most important — 
modern. Swedish artists and the works accepted — 
by the jury represent the more Progressive kind 
of art and the modern movements. 
Mr. Holden gives the impression ‘that for cx 
Swedish painter the streets are paved with gold. 
This is not quite: true. We ha 
anit asa rule: Swedish pain’ 


. = 


Sey i 
i a ood living out of art? But 
I have been living here and have met some 


$k the young English modern painters, IT must © 


with. Mr. Holden that the economic 
Z is that at least the Swedish painters can paint 
_ every day and eat every day without being 
forced, as in England, to take some other kind 
__ of job to earn a living. 
Mr. Holden says that all the paintings are not 
_ good. Well, of course they are not. But he later 


$ And since share values were held down by 
- dividend restraint, while the value of the physical 
assets was steadily rising, a similar gap opened 
out between share values and asset values. This 
created a tempting opportunity for a certain type 
‘of take-over bidder, who perceived that by bid- 
ding for the shares he could acquire a company 
for much less than the real value of its assets; 
once in control, he could raise the dividend more 
_- in line with current earnings, and by so doing 
cause a large rise in the price of the shares. 

Mr. Cowen agrees that higher profits taxation 
_ was a major factor in creating this tempting 
opportunity, but he rather plays down the role 
_ of dividend restraint. Here I must venture to 
’ disagree with him, with a heavy weight of expert 
- opinion on my side—including, for instance, the 
_ chairman of Martin’s Bank, who said earlier this 
; “year that ‘too often the victims . . . are com- 
_ panies that have virtuously responded to 
dividend restraint ’. Whatever the precise cause 
of the spate of bids, there is no doubt about the 
result. Even the threat of a bid was enough to 
make the sitting directors jump to raise. their 
dividends in order to bring fhe value of their 
shares more into line with asset values, and so 
forestall the bidder. As The Financial Times put 
it this spring: ‘It is now amost a reflex action 
for boards threatened with justifiable bids to 
raise their dividends’. This sort of habit is 
catching, and it was not long before companies 
far removed from the scene of take-over opera- 

_ tions were also pushing up their distributions. 
~ J am not saying for a moment that take-over 
bids were the only factor in loosening up 
dividend policy in this way: there were other 
factors at work in the same direction. But I 
certainly do say, and most City” commentators 
would agree with me, that it was a major 
influence i in stirring up this ‘ boardroom revolu- 
tion’; and the boardroom revolution, which has 
led to forty per cent. of profits being distributed 
in dividends’ as compared with twenty-five per 
cent. two years ago, is a major influence causing 
the present Stock Exchange boom. This has a 
direct effect on the distribution of incomes; the 
rise in dividends over the last twelve months has 
been appreciably greater than the rise in wages, 
~ which I do not personally consider a good thing; 
and it also has an effect on costs. You cannot 


expect workers to display a stern and disciplined 


restraint over wages if they know that the share- 
- ‘holders, who can hardly be said to contribute 
actively to production, are receiving large i incre- 
ments of unearned income. — 
_ This constitutes my basic objections to Mr: 


= 


y because he confines himself to the 
narrowly economic qtiestion of the 
f particular physical assets, We have 
wider view, and consider the social 
before we can decide whether the 


en’s: approach. He makes a convincing case, 
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says that Swedish people go to art exhibitions 
as the English go to the cinema. But how many 
English people understand good films? To 
understand good paintings or good films it is 
necessary to’see many of them. Even in Swedish 
art clubs there are many people who do not 
understand very much of art and have a very 
ordinary taste, but they all have in common a 
big interest in painting. 

The need is to give people who do not under- 
stand art a wider point of view and a more 


(continued from page 347) 


of take-over bids would be not to deny or ignore 
the social repercussions of the boardroom revolu- 
tion, but whole-heartedly to defend them, as a 
deferred measure of justice to shareholders. After 
all, a company belongs to its shareholders: why 
should they not do as they wish with their own, 
and pay out what dividends they choose? 
Perhaps the workers may have to be educated 
not to object, but it must be recognised that 
dividend policy is legally a matter for the share- 
holders. alone because they are the owners; these, 
after all, are the basic rights of property. 

This: sort of argument was freely bandied 
about when the dividend increases came under 
criticism. I cannot say I have much sympathy 


_ with it. I am prepared to concede that when the 


doctrine of absolute property rights was first 
propounded by Locke, it had a strong moral and 
economic justification. Property-owning was 
then an active function; and the owner really did 
manage his own capital. But Locke has been 
dead for some time now, and this justification 
has long since disappeared. Under our modern 
form of company organisation, it is the exception 
for the owner, 1.e., the shareholder, to have any 
connection whatever with the active management 
of his property. The physical capital is as im- 
portant as ever, but the ownership rights have 
lost their economic significance. The physical 
assets are managed by salaried executives, while 
the nominal owners are a fragmented, shifting 
population, each holding only a fraction of the 
shares and continually in and out of different 
companies in accordance with the advice of their 
stockbroker or bank manager. Indeed, they are 
often not even aware what ‘ their’ company pro- 
duces, or how and where it produces it. Even 
Mr. Cowen, in his instance of the textile firm, 
says that ‘ the fact that the assets were not fully 
productive did not bother the shareholders. In- 
deed they were hardly aware of the fact’. I can 
therefore find no possible good reason why this 
one purely passive group of people, who have 
watched the whole take-over battle from the 
ringside like-a tertium gaudens, should be bene- 
ficiaries on so large a scale. 

The rise in dividends might not matter if we 
really had a property-owning democracy, and 
shares were widely held by the whole population. 
But this is not the case. The figures are well 
known: there are in all some 1,250,000 share- 
holders, or five per cent. of family units. This 
is surely a very small section of the population, 
and of course it is by and large the wealthiest 


* section. It follows that a rise in dividends relative 


to other income must make the pattern of income 
distribution less equal than it is today; and this 
I cannot regard as desirable. People sometimes 
try to justify such a change in the distribution of 
incomes by pointing out that shareholders have 
done less well since 1939 than other groups. 
That is true. But nothing follows from it. There 
is ‘no reason to regard the 1939 division of in- 


*-comes as sSacred,°or an obvious norm to be 


“ae * 


solid taste. Cézanne has said that art is only 


for a few people. Is this true? In Sweden we 
think that art is for those who need it. Con- 
siderable efforts are made to educate people and 
the Government gives money for this education 
and for exhibitions. It is a common opinion in 
Sweden that those people who understand art 
and learn to appreciate it will get more out of 
life and make it richer in some way. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 OLLE CARSTROM 
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approached wherever possible. The only question 
is whether we wish to see dividends taking a 
larger share than they take today. 

There is one last argument that might be used 
to justify these dividend increases: that they are 
essential to the supply of risk-capital. There is 
more exaggerated talk on this subject than on 
any other aspect of economic policy. People con- 
stantly forget how large a proportion of the 
supply of new capital does not depend on the 
prospect of very high dividends: first, the com- 
pany’s own undistributed profits; second, new 
capital obtained by the issue of fixed-interest- 
bearing loans or stock; and, third, that part 
even of new share-issues which is taken up by 
financial institutions or pension funds in search, 
not of really enormous dividend yields, but of a 
steady yield somewhat-above that obtainable on 
gilt-edged. People also forget that in so far as a 
relationship does exist in Britain between high 
dividends and the supply of new capital, it is 
neither immutable nor universal; the example of 
Germany is pertinent, where the rapid rate of 
economic growth in recent years has been accom- 
plished with very low dividends and an almost 
non-existent private capital market. 

But even granting a relation between the level 
of dividends and the supply of new capital, is 
it such as to require or justify a significant rise 
in dividends in 1954? Are companies held back 
from expansion and investment by a shortage of 
new capital, which can only be cured by sub- 
stantial dividend increases? The answer, beyond 
any shadow of doubt, is No. It is the common 
experience that public companies as a whole 
today are not short of funds, and could sustain a 
higher level of investment without running into 
difficulties of finance. This is amply confirmed 
by the White Paper on national income, which 
shows that companies as a whole have a large 
surplus of savings over their investment require- 
ments, and are repaying debt and buying 
securities on a significant scale. What holds back 
investment today is not the supply of new 
capital, but the demand for it, not a shortage of 
funds but.a shortage of business-men willing to 
use the funds available. And this makes nonsense 
of any claim that the recent rise in dividend dis- 
bursements is justified by the need for higher 
capital expenditure. 

I therefore conclude that the recent shift to 
dividends has no sufficient economic justifica- 
tion: that its social effects on the division of 
incomes are clearly undesirable: that these may 
well lead to more wage unrest than would other- 
wise have occurred: and that one of the causes 
of these developments, though not the only one, 
has been: the flurry of take-over bids. Even 
though I concede, therefore, that a take-over 
bid may well lead to a more productive use of 
particular physical assets, I cannot share Mr. 
Cowen’s wholehearted enthusiasm when it comes 
to considering the whole balance sheet of gains 
and losses.—Third Programme 
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Students and Others 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


RT students, like the rest of the oppressed classes, are much 
better off nowadays than they were before the war. Most of 
them have grants on which they can more or less subsist, 
and since they have to submit less and less to the exigencies 

of a rigid academic syllabus and are thus free most of the time to 
work as they wish, they are placed in something like the classic 
situation of the young French artist 
of promise, whose contract with a 
dealer provides him with the means 
to give his time to painting, provided 
he can live austerely. In one respect 
it is a more favourable situation, For, 
whereas a contract demands that the 
artist hand over his entire production 
to the dealer who maintains him, our 
student’s work remains his own 
property, so that he himself receives 
the proceeds—less commission—of 
any sales. 

And he does sell—not a lot, to be 
sure, but more than before the war, 
according to a leading dealer. The 
reason is that the number of people 
who buy original works of art has 
increased, and at the same time, 
leaving aside those who buy very 
expensive. pictures (for much the 
same reasons aS very expensive 
diamonds are bought), the average 
sum of money they can afford: to 
spend on a work has diminished (if 
not in face-value, then in real value). 
This means that the collector in a 
small way is more prone than in the 
past to buy works by very young 
artists, because of their modest price. 
Doubtless he has further motives for 
doing so. It has become fashionable 
to try to spot, so to speak, future 
classic winners from among the two- 
year-olds. And it is not only vanity 
that provides the incentive: there is 
the possibility that the purchase of 
juvenilia. may prove a profitable 
speculation—much more so than that 
of works by artists whose reputation 
is established but unspectacular. _ 

At all events, the student gets more 
attention nowadays, not only from 
the private collector and the dealer, 
but from public bodies and the 
press (as witness the forthcoming 
competition for youthful artists to be promoted by a popular daily) 
than he has ever had before. The annual ‘ Young Contemporaries ’ 
exhibition, organised for students by students, is an event as firmly 
established as it is novel. And it has had an offshoot which is even 
more of a sign of the times, the annual exhibition at a dealer’s gallery 
—Messrs. Gimpel’s—of works by six students chosen from the 
exhibitors at the year’s ‘ Young Contemporaries’ show by a painter, a 
critic, a collector, and a-dealer. Their choice for this year is on view 
currently. 

It includes one painter, Craigie Aitchison, who any dealer’s gallery 
might be glad to show under any circumstances. He appears to have 
looked at Bonnard and perhaps at Klee, though in spirit he may be 
thought to come closest, in the preciosity of his exquisite, highly 
selective sensibility, to Redon. In his small portrait head of a girl and 


* Portrait ’ (1925), by Christopher Wood: from the exhibition at the 
Redfern Gallery 


still-life of a ‘Jug and Chessboard’ an imagination as authentic as it 
is refined is objectified in quite magically lyrical placing and in brush- 
work whose delicacy owes nothing to tentativeness, everything to a real 
subtlety of feeling. 

Gimpel’s also have a one-man-show by an older young artist, Hubert 
Dalwood, a sculptor in the tradition-of Martini and Marini. He is a 
sensitive artist, but his forms lack 
tautness enough to give cohesion to 
his more ambitious works. His most 
alive and satisfying things are his little 
reliefs, and one wonders whether. this 
is not only because of their scale but 
because they are not in the round. 

The Christopher Wood exhibition 
at the Redfern is notable for its 
inclusion of several early works in 
which most of the leading painters of 
the Paris School are in turn imitated, 
almost parodied—but with a  dis- 
arming charm and by someone with 
a personality never altogether sub- 
merged. Paul Feiler’s paintings in 
another room show to what a degree 
the use of thickly encrusted paint— 
whether in his Courbet-esque early 
works or in his more abstract pictures 
apparently inspired by de Staél—can, 
of its own accord, all but cover up 
a fundamental poverty of imagina- 
tion. The same thing is demonstrated 
by Kit Barker’s abstract paintings at 
the Gallery One, for the two paintings 
which have any vitality—and they do 
have a good deal—are precisely those 
in which paint has been squeezed 
direct from the tube. 

Of the half-dozen predominantly 
young painters and water-colourists 
showing at the A.I.A. Gallery, the 
most talented is John Nicoll, whose 
romantic topographical drawings show 
a nice feeling for dramatic effect. ‘ St. 
Paul’s across the River’ is a skilful 
mixture of economical statement and 
decorative elaboration. His paintings, 
which are flatter and more schematic 
and owe something to Rouault, are 
much less assured in style. . 

The second instalment of the 
Leicester Galleries’ summer exhibition 
is a great improvement on the first— 
not least because a greater variety of 
style has made for a livelier arrangement. One particularly felicitous 
piece of hanging, by which the lesser gains from its proximity to the 
greater, juxtaposes a Courbet seascape with a Paul Maitland and a 
D. Y. Cameron. 

There are a fine little Renoir landscape of the early "seventies, a 
decent example—in-~ quality, of course, not subject—of Pascin, two 
interiors by a Parisian Pole, Abadam, two charming rococo terracottas 
by Tacita Fontana. The outstanding work by a British painter is a 
male portrait by Matthew Smith, notable for its original and expressive 


' design. Keith Vaughan shows a large romantic-cubist landscape, Stella 


Steyn a good flower-piece, Lady (Matthew) Smith [sic] a lively 
seascape, and Adrian Stokes an Italian landscape of considerable 
subtlety. It is reassuring to see Ruskin Spear being himself again in a 
poetic and perfectly controlled evocation of Hammersmith. 


rat 
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te ALFIERI was an Italian politician of nok 
rank, a member of the Grand Council of the 


eect Italian Ambassador to the Holy See. 
After spending less than six months in the 

~ Vatican City, he was chosen to succeed Attolico 
as Italian Ambassador in Berlin, a post that he 
~ held from May, 1940, until the fall of Mussolini. 
$ Dictators Face to Face is a volume of 

_ memoirs covering the period of Alfieri’s two 

~ embassies. Tt is pleasanter reading than most 
: _ of the memoirs so far published by Axis 

~ notables. The author writes without rancour; 
ore element of personal apologia is unobtrusive; 
S explains his actions with disarming 
simplicity. He says that he has often been asked 
why, in view of his disagreements with fascist 

_ policies, ° he did not resign. His answer is a 

quotation from Plato: ‘ Whoever holds an office 

which he has chosen as being the most honour- 

able to which he can aspire; and has been 

appointed thereto by his country’s ruler, is in 

duty bound to remain at his post, whatever the 

risk to himself, regardless of the possibility of 
- death or personal injury, rather than. sacrifice 

his honour’. The answer is not wholly satis- 
_ factory, since opinions can differ about the 
‘honour’ of carrying Mussolini’s. tattered 
- standards in wartime Berlin. Nevertheless, the 
- author gives the impression of a cultured and 
_ sincere man, clinging to certain rules~ of 
conduct long after they had been rejected by 
the regime he served, hoping against hope that 
their rejection was not final. That impression is 
strengthened by the outcome of two post-war 
enquiries into his conduct, one judicial and the 
other.administrative. Both enquiries resulted in 
his favour. 

The first chapter, which deals with Alfieri’s 
short Embassy to the Holy See, is written with 
a tenderness that suggests that the writer’s first 
- allegiance, even at that early date, was to the 

Church rather than to the Fascist State. Indeed, 

his appointment as Ambassador was. itself the 

result of dissensions within the Fascist Party, 
between the moderates, of whom Alfieri was 
one, and the intransigents led by Starace, the 
party secretary. Mounting disagreements be- 
tween the two wings persuaded Mussolini that 
readjustments were necessary, and one of those 
readjustments was the removal of Alfieri from 
the Ministry of Popular Culture to his 
ambassadorial post. : 

Alfieri accepted his transfer from the Vatican 

City to Berlin with a heavy heart. Italy was 

edging daily towards war, yet he received no 


instructions for the discharge of his new and — 


heavy responsibilities. ‘You will do all you 
- can’, Mussolini told him, ‘to -strengthen re- 
- lations between the two countries. You will 
follow closely the course of events and act 
accordingly ’. Ciano, the Foreign Minister, ad- 
vised him merely to allow, his course to be 
_ dictated by the ‘ temperature ’. Such lackadaisical 
handling of grave problems oppressed the con- 
scientious Alfieri throughout the period of his 
Berlin Embassy. His requests for information 
ead oa were ignored; his urgent recom- 
é ~ i 


-were seldom 1, or even 
edged. In order to inform himself of the 


alo-Soviet relations he had to make. 
act with the Italian Ambassador in ~ 


Fascist Party. Towards the end of 1939, he was - 
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solide Mussolini was caught in a tidal current 
which he could neither control nor even influ- 
ence, Whichever way he turned he was doomed. 
An allied victory would mean the extinction of 
the fascist- regime; an Axis victory, in which 
the German: armies must play an‘ increasingly 
preponderant part after the Italian disasters in 
Greece, Libya, and Russia, would mean per- 
petual dependence on nazi Germany. 

Alfieri, from his yantage-point in Berlin, saw 
clearly where an Axis victory would lead. He 
noted with dismay the mounting arrogance of 
the Germans, their increasingly callous disregard 
of Italian needs. Repeatedly; he tried to steel 
his government to greater insistence on the 
satisfaction of Italian demands. But in vain, for 
the will had gone. Mussolini’s meetings with 
Hitler achieved nothing. Dazed by the successes 
of his mighty partner, bemused by the flood of 
words that roared about his ears, the Duce 
would sit on the edgé of his armchair, reduced 
to unhappy, silent acquiescence. Long after it 
had become clear. that the only salvation for 
Italy was a compromise peace, he could not 
bring himself to broach the subject to Hitler, 
despite all the promptings of his Ambassador in 
Berlin. The thirteenth meeting of the dictators, 
in. Feltre, left Alfieri in little doubt that Musso- 
lini’s: government could no longer represent 
Italian. interests. In the Fascist Grand Council 
held -in July, 1943, he spoke in favour of 
Grandi’s motion which proposed that the com- 
mand of Italy’s armed forces should revert to 
the King. Although the motion implicity con- 
demned Mussolini’s conduct of the war, Alfieri 
failed to foresee the result of its adoption by the 
Council. He was taken by surprise when the 
Duce was dismissed, and his account of this 
development emphasises the part played by the 
Palace. With the change of government, Alfieri 
felt that he could no longer retain his post of 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin and retired into 
private life. On that note, the memoirs come 
to an abrupt end. 


The Communication of Ideas 
By T. Cauter and J. S. Downham. 
Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


How many people are accessible to the com- 
munication of ideas, whether it be through 
education, churches, clubs, the radio, the news- 
papers, or gossip in the bar-parlour? Does 
everyone participate in the exchange of ideas, to 
an equal extent, or are there just a few who are 
active, while the majority go through life in a 
restricted. world of their own? Such are the 
questions which Mr. Cauter and Mr. Downham, 
acting on behalf of The Reader’s Digest, set out 
to answer. They are the same kind of question 
as those investigated by the Hulton Press pro- 
jects, operating on a nation-wide scale. The 
Reader’s Digest, however, chose a more intensive 
enquiry into the interchange of ideas in a single 
urban area,.the city of Derby. They chose Derby 
because it is not too far north, and not too far 
south, it is not a city dominated by one single 
industry, and it is not too large for the practical 
requirements of investigation. About. 3,000 
citizens of Derby were interviewed, and nearly 
half of them at great length. They were asked 
about their reading, listening and viewing 
habits, church-going and pub-crawling, and 
about their active membership of clubs and 
associations. The results are not startling. As we 
might expect there is a relatively small, very 
active group, who are well educated, young, and 


belong in the main to the higher social strata, 
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while there is ‘a subétantial block of people who 
engage in little organised or intellectual activity ’. 

To say that the results tell us no more than 
we could have guessed is no criticism of such 
researches. Nowadays guessing just won’t do. 
We must have our guesses verified or refuted by 
such painstaking enquiries as this one. In addi- 
tion to telling us about the citizens of Derby, 
the authors have brought together such informa- 
tion as is available for the country as a whole 
on the topics with which they are concerned. 


The Memoirs of James Stephen. Edited 
with an Introduction by Merle M. 
Bevington. Hogarth Press. 30s. 


In- 1819 James Stephen, a ‘member of the 
Clapham Sect, Wilberforce’s brother-in-law, and 
a paladin of the anti-slavery campaign, decided 
to write, for the use of his children, a full and 
faithful account of his eventful life. His object 
in doing so was to prove to them, from his per- 
sonal experience, the existence of a superintend- 
ing Providence and the efficacy of prayer. The 
result is a remarkable document, full, as his 
grandson Leslie Stephen says, ‘of the strong 
religious sentiment by which he came to be 
distinguished, tracing the finger of Providence 
in everything that happened to him, even in the 
good results brought out of actions for which 
he expresses contrition; and yet with an obvious 
pleasure in recalling the yivid impressions of 
his early and vigorous youth’. 

In many respects the story of Stephen’s youth 
resembles that of Dickens, as described in David 
Copperfield. As a child-he spent some months in 
the King’s Bench prison, where his mother took 
him with her to join her husband, a ruined 
business man, imprisoned for debt. While in 
prison his father convinced himself that the 
practice of imprisonment for debt was not only 
wrong in itself but illegal; obtained a writ of 
Habeas Corpus; and personally addressed the 
court of King’s Bench, demanding his discharge 
on that ground. Stephen, who was present, de- 
scribes the scene: 

The court, of course, overruled his objections 
and remanded him into the prison; but Lord 
Mansfield, the then Chief Justice, was struck 
with the manly impressive countenance and intel- 
lectual energy of the unfortunate man who ad- 
dressed him and in saying he must be remanded, 
added, ‘It is a great pity ’. 

Indignant with the judges for rejecting his argu- 
ments. without answering them, his father 
appealed to the public through the press, 
attempted unsuccessfully to induce Wilkes to 
take up the cause of the imprisoned debtors, and 
finally conceived the project of a mass break-out 


» by the prisoners and a march on the Law Courts 


aS.a protest against their illegal detention; a pro- 
ject which was actually carried into execution 
and-had to be put down by the military. ~ 

In these circumstances Stephen’s education 
was naturally neglected, and when his father’s 
death made it urgently necessary for him to find 
some way of earning a living, he counted himself 
fortunate to obtain a job at two guineas a week 
as a parliamentary reporter on the staff of the 
Morning Post, the leading newspaper of the day. 
At that time the House of Commons, though 
allowing its debates to be reported, prohibited 
the taking of notes for that purpose. 

The use of pen or pencil in the Gallery was 
deemed a high contempt, so much so that I once 
saw a Gentleman taken into custody and turned 
indignantly out, merely for taking down a figure 
or two with his pencil when Lord North was 

opening his budget. 
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The Heart 
of Africa 
ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL 


An objective report on the ferment in Africa today 
_by an author whose vigorous impartiality has brought — 
him on to the Mau Mau death list, While at the same 
time antagonising sections of the white population. — 
OCTOBER 4. 21[- net 


By F. MCEACHRAN oe i 


Provisionally 15s. net 


Mr. McBachiats detneh a bate 
as ‘concentrated poetry’—there- @ 
fore it is short by its very nature. 
Here are over 500, each with ag 
note and ranging from HOMER to | 
7. S. ELIOT and E.E. CUMMINGS. 
‘This should be a Perfect: pak 
_ book. 
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‘LOUIS NAPOLEON ‘AND. 
THE SECOND EMPIRE | 
By J. M. THOMPSON 


Demy 8vo. pee: 32s" 6d. net 


This book has become, though 
)not so intended, the third 
volume of a Trilogy on modern” 
French history, following 
Mr. Thompson’s French Reyolu- 
tion (1943) and Napoleon. (1952). 
The subject has been treated 
before, but not quite on. this 
. scale or in this way. Advantage 
has been taken of much recent 
French work. 


Life: in Russia 
Vice-Admiral LESLIE C. STEVENS 


The author was U.S. Naval Attache in Moscow for 
three years, and tells of the great public events he 
witnessed, and of what he saw of the people and their 
life off the beaten track. NOVEMBER. 25I- net 
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Commando Extraordinary : 
CHARLES FOLEY > 3 


' The amazing exploits of Otto Skorzeny, the sr ae 
exponent of the “strategic commando” techniques, are 
here described and discussed fully for the first time, 
and are uséd to emphasise the possibilities of the new. fi 
warfare methods that (so it is maintained) Britain 

must develop to survive any future conflict. The; 
author, much-travelled Foreign Editor of a national — 
newspaper, has studied the subject closely, and has had 
long personal discussions with the elusive Skorzeny. 

+ = = OCTOBER. 15/- net. 
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Leda and the Goose 
TRISTRAM HILLIER yee 


The colourful autobiography of one of England’ s fore- 
most living painters, This is a rich story, with some of _ 
its settings in remote corners of the world, by a first- 
class raconteur. _ OCTOBER IL. sa net 


‘George Orwell = = sty 
LAUREN CE BRAN DER. oO 


A new statement of Orwell’s beliefs by a writer who 
worked with him for a number of years. John Lehmann 
wrote of the chapter of this book of prose in relation 
to politics which appeared in the London Magazine: “An. 
extremely ere and timely article.” OCTOBER. 12/6 net 
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nr na a debate to write an account 
ore their newspaper went to press, how- 

late the. House had sat, Stephen considered 
that system produced fairer parliamentary. 
s than those given by newspapers after 


| shorthand notes were permitted. His reason was 
_ that in reporting from memory preference and 


“prominence were naturally given to the best 


| speeches or passages, because they were the most 


easily. remembered; whereas with shorthand re- 


_ ports newspapers. ‘tended to select what suited 
_ their political views. 
- This part of the autobiography, however is 


less concerned with Stephen’s work on “ne 


] Mornjng Post than with what he calls ‘ 


‘propensity: amatory feelings and Fy 


ruling 
_ tion of female beauty ’. He describes with a kind 


“of remorseful gusto how he seduced and had a 
child by Maria Rivers, one of the friends of his 


S hancke: Nancy Stent; the steps which he took to— 


- deal with Maria’s predicament; and his anxious 


7 


_ debates 


himself and with both girls, each 


of whom‘was aware of his relationship with the 


other, as to the best way out of this imbroglio 
from the point of view of all parties. From a 


- purely logistical point of view, with Nancy 


living at Hampstead and Maria at Kensington, 
he records that he found his love affairs most 
exhausting, ‘my very frequent interviews with 


_ the two objects of my affections at parts very 


distant from the seats of my labours and from: 


_ my chambers, keeping me constantly in distress 


_ for time’. 


affair with a mysterious and fascinating ‘ Mrs. ° 


Nevertheless, he found time and 
‘energy to indulge at this time in yet a third 


B.’, who turned out to be the Duke of Gordon’s 


| “mistress, hiding in London from the Duchess, 


The solution which he ultimately adopted 


_ was to' leave England for the West Indies, where 
_ his elder brother was already established, and 


to seek his fortune there as a lawyer, after 
secretly marrying Nancy on the understanding 


_ that the marriage should be neither consummated 
mor acknowledged except in the event of the 


death or marriage of Maria. Nancy undertook 
to act as a friend towards the unsuspecting 
Maria and her child during his absence, and 
further agreed that if their marriage should be 
acknowledged ‘the child should be at the same 
time acknowledged .as the first fruit of our 
union’. These arrangements worked out very 
well, since it appears that quite soon after his 
departure Maria married someone else, so that 
he was able to send for Nancy, by whom he 
“was blessed with a numerous family’. 
- illegitimate child was successfully palmed off on 
the world as their eldest son; and it is interest- 
_ing to note that Leslie Stephen, who of course 
was aware of the truth, condoned this. harmless 
~ deception in the article on his grandfather in the 
Dietionary of National Biography. 

~The autobiography ends on the eve of 
“Stepben’s departure to the West Indies at the 
Frcrd os isa eete 


A Bisaciphical Dictionary of English 
_ Architects 1660-1840 
By H. M. Colvin. Murray. 70s. 


Me Be M. Colvin has performed a most valu- 
: to architecture. His book contains 


ie biographical dictionary follows— 
000 names of architects and master- 
ith oes oeteapated list of their 
1s vary from some fifteen pages 

yen on Vanbrugh, to a single 
of shadowy 


serious historians 


, Rann 


His © 
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and the manufacturers of a hg A we have 


~ been deluged both py information and opinion 


* concerning English architecture: nothing, there- 
fore, could be more valuable—whether. to 
student, historian, antiquarian, or the merely 
curious—than that this plethora of material 
should now be summarised in a single volume. 
It xis‘ surprising how difficult it has been. to 
put one’s hand quickly upon a list of build- 
ings by,- say, Nash; how difficult to discover 
quickly who designed houses in, say, Shrews- 
bury in 1790. These difficulties Mr. Colvin has 
abolished. As with other books of reference— 
a book of quotations for example—cross refer- 
ence from a full index is absolutely essential 
if the book is to be usable. Here too, as far as 
oe can tell, the author has done an impeccable 
job. 

The interesting preface is, legitimately, rather 
less objective. The dates—1660-1840—are really 
arbitrary and the author’s justification of them 
involves his thesis that architecture in- England 
began only when buildings were designed by 
‘architects ’—that is in the seventeenth century. 
This: is. a fallacy that too many of our scholars 


-are getting away with too easily. That in the 


earlier- centuries the English phrase ‘ master of 
the works’, was used rather than the Greek 
word ‘architect’, and that the cathedrals were 
—like many complex modern buildings—the 
result of tean#-work rather than single essays 
by a single master, does not mean that there was 
no conscious design. The evidence to the con- 
trary is of necessity mainly internal, but is no 
less overwhelming. Many of the names in this 
dictionary. are, in any case, only those of 
country builders with a rudimentary mastery of 
the T-square .*. . all very small beer, whether 
socially or artistically, compared with such 
medieval masters as Yevele or Vertue. They 
designed only to a formula. To suppose that 
the second-class Georgian houses in the shadow 
of Salisbury Cathedral are, in some curious way, 
architecture, while the cathedral is not, is the 


reductio ad absurdum to which our more. 


scholarly writers are trying to bring us. A swing 
of the pendulum against excessive romanticism 
may, at ome time, have been very necessary; it 
has now gone too far. 

Mr. Colvin’s essay is, however, only a very 
small part of his invaluable book. It is to be 
hoped that the publishers will now commission 
further volumes to cover the 800 years of 
English architecture from which Mr. Colvin 
has extracted only one chapter. 


Don Juan. By Ronald Duncan. 


Faber. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Duncan in his latest play has made a 
remarkable advance on ‘ Stratton’. His persons 
come to life, and express themselves without 
strain. The gift of an old plot seems to have 
released his dramatic energy, which at one point 
overflows with the verve of a new young 
Marlowe, or even Jonson: 
. I went to a lonely inn, took hip baths 
"and dieted 
On aphrodisiacs, asparagus, 
Especially the fronds of artichokes 
Served with olive oil and lemon, 
Followed by sour milk and fermented honey. 
These of course as mere hors d’oeuvres to my 
meal proper 
Which consisted of . 
The red roe of a hen Jobster garnished 
With paprika and watercress 
Can, in my opinion, stimulate the mind 
_ More than Aretino, Ovid and Boccaccio ... 
And steak 
Should be eaten raw with a clove of garlic 
Beaten into its bruises. 


His fresh handling of the Don Juan story is, 
to begin with, brilliantly entertaining; and in 
epee hee of amen 
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love emerges, strongly convincing. The brief 


sketch of an Abbess in this act shows an insight 
and directness which alone give the author 
exceptional dramatic authority. Mr. Duncan is 
embarrassed when his characters die on him, but 
the early Elizabethan formalism which he risks 
at the sepulchre is no doubt more effective in the 
theatre than it is on paper. He is in fact writing 
for the theatre all the time, and does not attempt 
subtleties of language which might be lost in 
performance. And though he creeps dangerously 
near at times to pastiche, he never quite falls. If 
his present development continues, Mr. Duncan 
may establish himself as the most assured and 
vital of poetic dramatists now writing in English, 
not excepting Mr. Eliot. 


Four Guineas: A Journey . through 
West Africa. By Elspeth Huxley. 


Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

Mrs. Huxley’s travel -book about West Africae is 
at once vivid and unfair. This is a pity, for it 
will enlarge the circle of readers who appreciate 
her qualities and especially her gift for combining 
a lively pen picture with the issues of a social 
problem. But it will not give them as sym- 
pathetic or deep an understanding of West 
Africa, past, present, and in prospect, as might 
have been hoped for from her. 

Somé recent books about economic advance 
and political change in the British West African 
territories have implied, in their criticisms of 
the alleged inadequacies of schemes for develop- 
ment and of constitutional: advance, that the 
colonial governments have been doing little more 
than fight rearguard actions on behalf of British 
interests. Statesmanlike and experienced African 
leaders,it is sometimes suggested, are prevented 
from presenting to an informed people the real 
needs and opportunities of their countries. 
Whether by intent or no, Mrs. Huxley’s book is 
an effective riposte to such distortions. She por- 
trays the particularism of the life and outlook 
and hence the ignorance and credulity of the 
West African village when it is a matter of 
world politics. She suggests the importance of 
the desire to step into the white man’s shoes, 
of job-seeking and the wish to escape from the 
restraints of their own traditional life and 


society, as factors involved jn the political agita- , 
tion of some Africans who have had a western” 


schooling. Above all, her book brings out the 
difficulties of running democratically any 
modern large-scale organisation, whether eco- 
nomic or political, when knowledge of the con- 
ditions and limitations of its administration or 
even the literacy necessary to communicate it, 
are so thinly spread: 

But, at the same time, Mrs. Huxley goes too 
far. Her indications of the emptiness and even 
the hypocrisy of some nationalist slogans and 
political stunts, of the ludicrous inappropriate- 
ness of western procedures for parliamentary 


. elections among isolated tribesmen susceptible to 


offers of the moon; her examples’ of the break- 
down of well-intentioned schemes defeated by 
intractable tropical climate and soils, or in= 
adequacies of transport and technical personnel; 
her portrayal of the shanty squalor behind a 
western facade in some West African towns and, 
above all, her evocation of a still powerful primi- 
tive savagery barely concealed behind dinner- 
jackets, modern offices, and limousines—all these 
are not falsifications in themselves. But they 
come so much into the foreground of her pic- 
ture that the intelligence, shrewdness, and 
especially the genius for good-humoured com- 
promise which are characteristic of West Africans 
—not only among chiefs of the traditional sys- 
tem and leaders among the new men, but among 
villagers, labourers, and the ubiquitous ‘mammy’ 
traders—are lost sight of. Nor does it bring out 
the gaiety, adaptability, and gift for improvisa- 
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This new volume in a famous series will help 
young people | to understand and enjoy the fine 
arts, The articles cover all the major art forms 


and minor ones as well, such as lettering, 


pottery, nursery rhymes, jazz and caricature. 
The pictures help to teach. Here is a wonder- 
ful present for the family. The 496 pages of 
text include hundreds of illustrations. 30s. net 
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tion that are sO tviking aad encouraging among 
West Africans. 
_ The explanation both of the paradoxes and of 
Mrs. Hux! ley’s reaction to them—for she gives 
a general impression of not really liking West 


Africa—may lie in the fact that the centres of 


o 
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nearly fae centuries, where mission schools have 
been widely established for over a century and 
from which students have been going to England 
and the United States in their hundreds over the 
last twenty years. Gin“ and gentility are 
strangely blended in West Africa. Coming from 
long experience of the less steamy uplands and 
the less vociferous peoples of East Africa, Mrs. 
Huxley clearly found all this very strange. She 
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has conveyed the strangeness very effectively. But 
on the whole she has failed to bring out the 
conditions and qualities which account for the 
very real achievements, the substantial degree of 
mutual understanding and co-operation among 
Africans of many different cultures and_ still 
more between them and Europeans, and so for 
Oi tempered optimism of them all on the West 
oast, 


A Pride of Lions. By John Brooks. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


; development and change in British West Africa 
lie mainly in the thickly populated coastal forest 
belt which has been trading with Europeans for 
: s > 

Five Against the 
J 1 

: HE existence of an aristocracy of birth 


is the central irony of the American 
animal farm. The direct descendants of 
, rebels who fought against birthright are patri- 
cians, more equal than others by virtue of fore- 
fathers who held that all men are created equal. 
A Pride of Lions is a study of this class in de- 
cline. The Osbornes and Schuylers were once the 
‘most respected and most powerful families in 
East Bank, a growing Pennsylvania town. Now 
only the older people are left, retired judges and 
lawyers, the earls and barons of the New World, 
notable by descent from people who. fought in 
the Revolution. They have outlived their time. 
First-generation hustlers have taken over the 
town. Money is the new patent of nobility; the 
old families are impoverished by conservative 
investment policy and the rising cost of living. 

- The crisis comes soon after Tom Osborne, a 
New York publishers’ editor, is called home to 
‘East Bank by a vague message from his mother. 
He is the young son who has been through the 
war and adapted himself to changing circum- 
ces. We see the plight of the family through 
his understanding, sympathetic; sometimes 
impatient eyes. When he arrives home he finds 
the older members of the family sitting around 
in a Chekhovian mood-of reminiscence, await- 
ing the call to action that must come, that never 
will come. These are men accustomed to 
authority. They have lost itical power but 
not the ingrained social conscience which only 
power can satisfy. Their last bewildered rally is 
a campaign to oppose the establishment of an 
oil refinery in the town. They go down, heirs 

to the Revolution, reactionaries to the end. 

Mr. Brooks presents his aristocracy in its hour 
-of doom. This, in itself, is not a strikingly 
original theme, for progress has a habit of 


leaving it in the path of novelists. It has already» 


been authoritatively established that as we grow 
older we do not get any younger. But Mr. 


Brooks is an unraveller. He disintegrates his © 


a _accomplished fact, looks underneath, prods into 
the past, persuades us by what he reveals there 
that his story’s end is inherent in its beginning. 
And this he does superbly well. He digs easily 
into the layers of time and throws tp spadefuls 
of solid support for his characters, placing them 
at a natural extremity of history. These people, 
ae their comical-tragical mental furniture, it 
¢c 


Shao , the : Sadie of English 
it was an 

5, American who said that though the English 
may not always be the best writers in the world 
ey are incomparably the best dull writers. It 
: pest ee distinction has now become 


ag nna does not. prod into the past, 
‘great stride and stands with one foot 


century, the other in the 


The Wind in the Sails. By Jacques Perret. Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d. 
The Creedy Case. By Edward Crankshaw. Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


House. By Jack Finney. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


twentieth. The Wind in the Sails is a splendid 
riot of fantasy, true in every absurd detail. 
Gaston Le Torch, just retired from the army 
after an illustrious career, is so proud of his 
descent from a long and (as he supposes) 
glorious line of seafaring Le Torchs that he 
spends most of his time working through 
archives, tracing the exploits of his ancestors, 
ever alert for ‘a hero sacrificed between two 
commas or honourably mentioned in.a foot- 
note’. But his pride turns to royal rage one 
day when he sees an old print dangling from 
a clothes-peg on a street stall. It shows an 
episode at sea in 1697—La Douce, thirty-two 
guns, captain Eugene Le Torch, fleeing before 
the Elizabeth, twenty-four guns, captain John 
Hogg. The family name is mud, and all because 
of this swine Eugéne. Gaston’s fierce, suggestion 
of a retaliatory war on the English somewhere 
around Nice or Cannes is coldly received by 
his relatives, but, by a strange trick of the wind 
(what is the word but wind?), he finds himself 
on board La Douce just before the shameful 
incident of 1697, serving under his ancestor 
Eugéne. This is his chance to juggle with 
history for the greater glory of the Le Torch 
descendants. 

Perhaps one has to be a bit mad to enjoy 
this book, so it should have a wide circle of 
appreciative readers. The only rational certainty 
about it is that the author must have served on 
a privateer in the seventeenth century. I cannot 
see how else he could have achieved such 
immediacy of impression, such diamond detail. 
He certainly blows the wind square into his own 
sails, driving along a sprightly rigmarole of 
battle. and backchat on a ship where the officers 
dress. in captured elegance and are forever 
breaking out in conversations like the one that 
occurs when Gaston first enters the captain’s 
cabin and sees the hats of conqueréd admirals 
swaying from the ceiling: 

‘The Indians’, began Monsieur de Bocambis, 
“preserve the scalps of their victims. Monsieur 

Le Torch preserves their hats, which is a yet 

higher peak’. F 
: *Isn’t it pleasant ’ , remarked the ship’ s writer, 

*to reflect that my Lord Blackburn is strutting 
about at Whitehall with the melancholy know- 
ledge that his elegant headpiece is here? ’~ 

“There, is in every hat’, stated the Chaplain, 
“as it were, the quintessence of human vanities’ 

“God never wore a hat’, said Monsieur Goas. 

As the theme could be raised mo higher, they 
descended once more to the particular and began 
to oe certain stories connected with this hat 
or that 


All wind, of course, but an extremely civilised 
winked manipulated with serious artistic intent. 
The translator is not named; he deserves grateful 
congratulations. 

Edward Crankshaw’s The Creedy Case deals 
with a public and immediate theme, even though 
the events take place in 1943. George Scoresby, 


a young lieutenant-colonel employed at the War 
Office on secret work is told to post a sub- 
ordinate, Captain Creedy, to India. Scoresby 
Suspects injustice and refuses to comply with 
the order until he is given a reasonable explana- 
tion. Even when his actions can no longer affect 
Creedy’s fate he continues to defy his superiors, 
at the risk of court-martial, since he now con- 
siders it a case of individual conscience against 
the supposedly inept administration of the ‘ old 
gang’. His relatives and friends are involved. 
Fresh information. about Creedy seeps into the 
story, whipping up the excitement, which grows 
and grows. Mr. Crankshaw is really a dramatist, 
He creates suspense, tautens it through a suc- 
cession of physically confined scenes which 
develop from crisis to crisis, ready-made for the 
stage, works up to curtains which carry. the 
interest tantalisingly forward, and even employs, 
with insensitive regularity, the most depressing 
phrase in dramatic literature: ‘You look the 
sort of person who can keep a secret’. This 
book is so good that I am sorry it isn’t better. 
It is a thrilling period piece of our times, vivid 
in background, true in the confused interplay 
of morals and expediency. But the hero is too 
well-connected. His personal wrangle with the 
generals becomes so very personal that it all 
seems a shade domestic, innocuous, as though 
the real point at issue is the captaincy of the 
first eleven next season. We feel that nothing 
very serious can happen to young George. Per- 
haps this is why Mr. Crankshaw switches 
attention to the activities and fate of Creedy 
and his wife, a development which allows him 
to make absorbing use of his knowledge of 
communism. 

Jack Finney’s Five Against the House takes 
the thrills back across the Atlantic. Four 
American students, bored on a rainy afternoon, 
amuse themselves by trailing an armoured car 
round the town as it collects money from shops 
and business houses. It is all a joke, but they 
are picked up by the police, humiliated in public 
and told to go home and pick daisy chains. 
Their resentment grows, and for this and other 
(rather incredible) reasons they seriously plan 
to rob a Reno gambling club. They are joined 
by a voluptuous waitress (you should know by 
now you can’t make a film without a woman in 
it) and, after elaborate preparations, the five 
set out on the long journey to Nevada... And 
now read on. You will want to read on, if you 
have got this far. In spite of some preposterous 
incidents this book never loses its grip. The 
writing is so deceptively easy and direct that 
one slips inside the skin of the narrator—and 
that’s a most uncomfortable place to be, for 
long stretches of the book. If only he’d let 
one breathe! 

IpRIS PARRY 


[This is the +s of Mr, Idris Parry’s articles. On September 
6 Mr. George Painter takes over] 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
The New Fame 


THREATENING LETTERS being the fashion, it 
would not be altogether startling to hear that 
the B:B.C. Telévision Service has received one 
from the business men of the National Radio 
and Television Exhibition at Earl’s Court 
during the last ten days. In my opinion, most 
of the programmes which came to us from that 
otherwise lively scene were a poor compliment 
to the scientific genius which is at the heart of 
the matter. In the documentary line, there was 
little among them for comment. 
Again, I must pronounce the belief 
that more television is going to 
mean more mediocrity. For-me that 
was the woeful lesson of the tele- 
vision part of the exhibition. 

Science had been given a more 
dignified chance of expressing itself 
earlier-in the week. This month’s 
meeting of the British: Association 
at Oxford was the topical reason for 
visually recalling the meeting in the 
same place in 1860, when T. H. 
Huxley confronted Bishop Wilber- 
force in a debate on Darwinism 
which gave society the shivers. One 
of its later unexpected effects was to 
disclose that there were scientists who supported 
the divines and divines who supported the 
scientists. The programme’s impersonations and 
demonstrations were in the not-bad category of 
judgement; in fact, the theme came most vividly 
to life with Julian Huxley’s intervening com- 
mentary, the scientist of our day looking back 
wisely and not too seriously on an ancient 
schism. A fair amount of information was com- 
pressed into half an hour, which contained few 
enthralling moments for the women viewers, 
despite the bid for their attention with shots of 
“bluestockings’ in the hall. Dramatised docu- 
mentary, we know by now, rarely establishes 
its assertions with inexorably convincing results. 

Of the documentary which records history 
instead of reproducing it, there were two good 
examples: ‘The New Japan’ and ‘ Viewfinder’ 


As seen by the viewer: 
his hat to the crowd; and (right) Japanese admiring a show of flowers | 
Photographs: 
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on Americans in England. Concerning Japan, 
one is aware of an irrational assumption, rooted 
in war experiences, that the Japanese. sub- 
conscious is more horrid than the German,. a 
premise making no distinction between the 
organised beastliness of the one and the private- 
enterprise beastliness of the other. The future 
of Japan is hardly a congenial subject to most 
people in this country, who, perhaps no less 
unreasonably, cherish the notion that, below the 
surface, there are strands of sympathy between 
us and the Chinese (without benefit of Labour 
or other party excursions to Peking). 

In ‘The New Japan’ we were given well- 
illustrated- argument. in favour of taking the 


“The New Japan’ on August 25: 


Japanese future more realistically, on political, 
economic, and every other ground, not exclud- 
ing the horticultural: ‘their love of flowers is 
unique among the nations’, or words to that 
effect. So, no doubt, is the German love of 
canaries. Relying on film for its visual appeal, 
the programme gave a striking illustration of 
the present confusions of the Japanese people 
when it showed the Emperor stepping from his 
car and receiving no greeting from the crowd 
until, nervously, he waved his hat. They still 
cannot accustom themselves to his physical 
accessibility, to his descent from the clouds of 
legendary majesty to street level. That single 
swift shot perpetuated an incident which in 
some later perspective may be seen as an event. 
I found ‘ The New Japan’ fascinating, not only 
pictorially, thanks to the B.B.C. Television Film 


2 


From the National Radio Show on August 26: ‘Bat and Ball in the Year 1781 ’—a “single wicket match 
between five of Hambledon and five of All-England’ 


the ee waving 


Unit, but in its logical propositions, admirably 


presented by Richard Goold-Adams and Patrick 
Q’Donovan. 

In ‘ Viewfinder’ Aidan Crawley had a first- 
rate subject down for discussion, the opinions 
of Americans on service in this country about 
us and our way of living; first-rate, that is, as 
a Stimulus to our curiosity. That the pro- 
gramme served any more eminently desirable 
purpose may be a matter Of dubious supposi- 
tion. Chiefly, it made the point that Americans 
serving over. here have experienced minority 
feelings and find them uncomfortable. Can one 
hopefully infer that the lesson will prove salu- 
tary when they return to their own country? 

An old + woman spitting at an 

American sergeant’s wife in the 

streets of Newbury was cited as a 

dire example and one had no doubt 

that the bitter tale had been told 

and told again in letters home. Was 

jt good sense to let the: American 

wife make so much of it, to en- 

courage her to unfold her story of 

child persecution at school? These 

things happen not only in England; 

“the bell tolls for all. As an inter- 
-viewer, Aidan Crawley is never in 
full command of the situation and 

too often the situation is in com- 

gabe Cut mand of him, as in the Irish ‘ View- 
finder’ of a week or two ago. I 

must :in fairness say that he is excellent at 


-summing up’a programme. But there were dis- 


proportionate grievances in this last one that 
should have been checked and countered. 

As for-television’s power to create dispropor- 
tion, last week a young woman whose delight- 
fully eager charm has adorned one of theless 
popular panel games had a health collapse, Next 
day her name appeared on newspaper contents 
bills: ‘ Bulletin about ”, In the same week, 
a new story by one of the three or four best- 
known novelists. was announced by a. national 
weekly paper as ‘BY the author of “ The Third 
Man” ’. Such, indubitably, is the new fame. 

REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA 


‘You ArE THERE’ is the title of a popular hot 
history game. ‘ Who Was Where?’ might be a 
more general television motto, especially at this 
time of year, so transported are we, in one sense. 
If you really want to see the world these days, 


stay at. home: the magic casements open not on _ 


to perilous seas forlorn but on to ceaseless 


nosings out of world events. Why go to Edin- 


burgh? Its festival will come to you! Above all, 
why go-to the Radio Show? Well, there may be 
an answer to that: and it would be “Because you 
enjoy it more by actually being there, queueing, | 
shoving, standing in line to await your turn in 
the “arena” to see some drill by service men, 


about Mr. Harding, and you do in fact have a 
wonderful timé that the home viewer, vella’ 
fredda stanea; like the Princess Turandot, may 


~well miss’. 


I am not sure, by the way, that I like hearing 
Puccini’s ‘ Turandot’ ragged as I did on Satur- — 
day night, however much pleasure it gives other — 
viewers; isn’t this music still in copyright, can it — 
thus be traduced for fun? And I am, not a) 


‘ ‘ 


Who Was Where? 


| 
| 
| 


x: 


olde worlde cricket, or a conjuror ‘making jokes” @ 


“ 
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that mixing a live audience with us home 
viewers is a good thing, either. It is apt to make 
us at home feel out of it. A joke about Gilbert 

' Harding, for instance: one well sees that in situ 
it may be screamingly funny, causing matrons 
to clap, boys with scholarships to stamp and 
whistle with delight, young men and maidens to 
“die with laughter’, but unless it is a very good 
joke, and not all jokes about Mr. Harding 
unfortunately carry this indemnity, then it may 
sound worse at home than otherwise it might, 
just because it is causing such a furore at Earl’s 
Court. I know these problems of the live audi- 
ence reaction are being deeply pondered else- 
‘where, so I will kindly refrain from further 
comment. But in the main I think it is true that 
the onlooker sees the most of the game. 

Too much, sometimes. Not the most eager 
citizens of Potsdam in the heyday of Kaiser 
Bill can have had more military outings than.we 
licence holders these last days. Rootle-te-toot, 
-bang-bang, and sergeant-majors, pipers, drum- 
mers; troopers by the thousand, and of course 
the ubiquitous hordes of lady soldiers, have 
marched up and down and up 
again. ‘Very nice, too. But also 
puzzling. I doubt if Mr. Pound 
and I are quite clear in our 
minds whether all this is, so to 
speak, documentary or dramatic 
art: For instance, if a party of 
booted and spectacled national 
service men breaks into quick- 
time waving lighted dumb-bells, 
does. the result not partake (in 
however tiny a degree) of ballet 
dancing—which I should cer- 
tainly want to claim in my 
sphere of influence? Or is it, 
like tribal initiation rights, a 
document? 

Undoubtedly mine, but as 
faintly dubious as a gift of a 
dusty lavender bag, was the hour- 
long resuscitation of ‘If It’s a 
Rose . . .’—one of those tiresome 
twosomes, which go back in 
history to Harlequin and Columbine and 


reached a point of high art in Alfred de Musset’s 
, Proverbes. Anna and Mario were nicely played 
by Jill Fenson and Robert Rietty, but this kind 
of play is not very easy on television. On a 
stage, part of the fascination is seeing how long 
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Robert Rietty as Mario and Jill Fenson ag Anna in 
“If It’s a Rose...’ on August 24 
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two people, with a few 
voices ‘ off ’, can keep it 
up. On the screen, one 
keeps wondering why 
the scene doesn’t shift 
and one grows irritat~ 
ingly aware—as one 
should not—of the 
theatre’s - preoccupation 
with the Unity of Place. 

On Wednesday we 
started out with a new 
serial, another jog-trot 
through that universal 
criminal wish-world, by 
the look of its first in- 
stalment. But it is zood 
to have two such excel- 
lent players as Sonia 
Dresdel and Geraldine 
McEwan. If it is not 
too late, I feel I ought 
to pay compliments to 
another cast for so 


ee 


‘The Six Proud 


bravely carrying through 
Walkers’ which also had its moments, if hardly 
enough of them. 

The festival city of Edinburgh is nowhere to 
go for a laugh on a Sunday night, but television 
has changed all that—for some of us. Clearly 


the advantage in this case is all with the stay-at- 
home who can thus join an ‘invited audience’ 
(magic phrase) and see the core of Thornton 
Wilder’s festival play, Sabbath or no Sabbath. 
“The Matchmaker’ is ‘The Merchant of 
Yonkers’ rewritten, and though it is still a 
flimsy farce in most ways, it certainly seemed 
to be giving pleasure, though again the audi- 
ence, perhaps more in the know, seemed over- 
easily pleased sometimes. Eileen Herlie was the 
whimsical widow-milliner and very pleasant. 
There was also a dazzling performance by that 
dazzling American actress Ruth Gordon, but 
this time the television camera seemed uncertain 
whether to transmit it or not, preferring to stick 
loyally to Miss Herlie. When we did see Miss 
Gordon, she ‘slew’ us. Tyrone Guthrie’s slap- 
stick, too, had the mark of genius, but the actual 
televising of the piece was deplorable. 

The evening then declined sharply. Larry 
Adler is often not merely drummed up as a 
virtuoso of the harmonica but presented as if he 
were Kreisler and Paganini rolled into one. The 
skill is amazing, but does it justify results? I 
thought most of the sounds we heard (especially 
those loaded with the echo of a ‘second 
passage’) rather unpleasing. A song by Fauré 
would have been better sung: by quite a poor 
singer. After that; ‘Job for the Boy’, a bah- 
gum kitchen comedy, was heavy going. Dad’s 
stummick, Mum’s feet, daughter with Yank 


‘Job for the Boy’ on August 29, with (left to 

right) Frank Pettingell as Walter Lomax, Jack 

Howarth as Amos Entwistle, Marjorie Rhodes as 

Maggie Lomax, and Jimmy Thompson as David 
Lomax 


Left: scene from the first instalment of ‘ Crime on 

Our Hands’ on August 25, with Jack Watling as 

Ken*Martin, ‘Sonia Dresdel as Mrs. Mavis Curzon, 
and ‘Geraldine McEwan as Kay Martin 


serviceman attached, son, ‘ heddicated above ‘is 
station ® pursued by a young lady described as 
an ‘aristicrat’ but not acting or looking like 
one. This is the kind of play in which the 
neighbour is called Amos Entwistle. Marjorie 
Rhodes, Frank Pettingell, and other stalwarts 
laboured long. 
Puitip HOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
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Cutting It Short 


IN FUTURE, at Broadcasting House, the record- 
ing’ of ‘ Take the Mike’ (Home) may be played 
back with a certain grave joy. Five members of 
the Cambridge University Footlights have cheer- 
fully used a B.B.C. day for archery practice. 
Sometimes they strike the gold; sometimes the 
shaft has to be fetched back from the next 
county. But they never stop shooting; as a rule 
it is a pleasure to observe,their aim as the arrows 
come out of the blue. _ 

This type of programme is best when briefest. 
Elongate it and. one might yawn. Keep it to 
half an hour, and produce it for radio as accur- 
ately as it has been done by Roy Speer—himself, 
I believe, a former member of the Footlights— 
and one does anything but -yawn. Always radio 
humour is gayest when maddest, when a script- 
writer goes up in a balloon and lets it float 
away in the moonshine to the land where the 
Jumblies live. Here I enjoyed a parliamentary 
review that ended with the line, ‘ The House 
dissolved in a glass of water at precisely 12.25’, 
and a weather report that began (I think) with 
the ample statement, ‘The south of England 
will move in a westerly direction later tonight’. 
What, too, could improve upon the pemmican- 
ised ‘ Life with the Lyons’? Shakespeare had 
the word: ‘ You may do it extempore, for it is 
nothing but roaring’. 

A more extended joke, the passage for 
‘Richard Dimblebottom’ at the turn-table of 
* Housewives’ Choice’, was suitably sustained. 
It was, so to speak (though I may have got the 
epithets wrong), a breathless, pregnant, sun- 
flecked portion of our rich British heritage. 
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Another aonetind joke, something that seemed 


to be an Anouilh variant of ‘ Mrs. Dale’s Diary’, 
went askew; and there was a very mild mockery 
of ‘Curtain Up’. I was happier during the 
cricket commentary (about a wicket-keeper who 
swallowed the ball): someone—no doubt Jona- 
than Miller—found the warp-and-woof. of John 
Arlott’ s endeared Hampshire voice (‘ Basingstoke 
jt is! ’ as Mad Margaret proclaims) ; elsewhere 
he crackled, with an alert frenzy, in the very 
tones of Earl Russell. Much of this was’ radio- 
genic: one was sorry to reach the announcer’ s 

“ Good-night, Batt!’ as he passed the commis- 
sionaire on the way out. Batt is a good name 
for a belfry-keeper. If I seem to have left an 
impression of five young men in a balloon shoot- 
ing arrows through a belfry, I have to plead 
that, on the whole, it is a fairly plausible picture 
of a programme that hardly aimed at realism 
and certainly never hit it. 

I would not call ‘The Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard’ realistic. In the latest, ‘ How the Briga- 
dier Triumphed in England’ (Light), we are in 
a country house at the northern end of Dart- 
moor. There the gallantly bombastic Gerard 
learns some of the conventions of English life 
(the period is the Napoleonic Wars). The piece 
begins quietly with a-continental view of cricket, 
and goes on to consider a ‘box-fight’ and 
various forms of ‘le Sport’, taking in .on the 
way a reported tale of that moment in Spain 
when Gerard killed a fox with his sabre: ‘ By 
careful riding I passed all your dogs’. The 
piece, based by Norman Edwards on the Conan 
Doyle story, turns out to be the flimsiest of 
honour-of-a-lady anecdotes. It serves because it 
is brief—only thirty minutes—and because 


James McKechnie is well in the skin of Etienne — 


Gerard, especially when he says ‘ Mr. Bal-dock’ 
in tones of menacing precision as if he were 
sharpening his teeth. Dear Gerard: I wonder 
what might have happened if the authors of 
“Take the Mike ’—Leslie Bricusse and Frederic 
Raphael—had had a shot at him. 

On the evidence of ‘How Now, Brown?’ 


(Light), Arthur Hill is a better comedian—and © 


he is a pleasantly resourceful one—than he is.a 
script-writer. The newest episode in the partner- 
ship of the Canadian and the Irishman (hear 
Robin Bailey’s accent) was paper-thin. Such a 
nicely mad line ‘ Whatever I’ve done wrong I’ve 
got two witnesses to prove it isn’t so’ hardly 
compensated for humour more visual than aural. 
It must have been extremely funny to observe 
Mr. Hill with sling and crutch, in an attempt 
to ‘hornswoggle’ his employer, and funnier 
still to watch him crashing from a tree. But we 
were not watching: we were listening, and on 
sound these pranks did not come off. 

As we work into Giles Cooper’s serial version 
of ‘The Nine Tailors’ (Light), I am sure that 
Miss Sayers’ story, criminal and campanological, 
will ring every bell. I find it very hard to dislike 
a play in which a sexton asks, with some sur- 
prise: 
grave, and’ smash his face and cut off his 
hands?’ At that point, and very properly, we 
were cut short—until next week. 

J. C. TREWIN' 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Solos 


IT HAS NEVER occurred to me to tot up the total 
of yerbal soloists who perform in a week on the 
Home, Light, and Third, and so I don’t know 
if the number fluctuates violently or remains 
fairly constant. Hence I cannot positively assert 
that last week’s crop was a bumper. All I can 
say is that I listened to no less than eighteen 
and that didn’t include the whole ration. The 
spoken-word critic, as he lends a discriminating 
ear to a talk, is faced by problems very different 


‘Who'd put a man in another man’s 


is ee Poaacusee Sear a script st written 
by himself. My. problem resembles his only — 
when the broadcast is not a talk but a reading, 
not by the author, of prose or poetry. But the 
talker is talking his own stuff and so the in- 


dividuality which emerges is often .at least as — ae 
MUSIC oat Nia 
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important as his theme and sometimes more so. 
And there are other factors which confuse the 
issue. Inaudibility or indistinct diction sorely 
bamboozles the critic and makes it impossible 
for him, with the best will in the world, to do 
justice to the script. 

I was badly hampered, for instance, in listens 
ing to Jacques Heurgon’ s fascinating talk on the. 
magnificent finds in the great barrow, the tomb 
of a Celtic princess, at Vix in Burgundy, 
brought to light last year by René Joffroy, finds 
which show the close contact of the Hallstattian 


- culture of the early Iron Age with Greece and 


Etruscan Italy. M. Heurgon spoke in fluent and ~ 
eloquent English, but with a French accentua- 
tion of certain words and phrases which diverted 
my energies into_a struggle, sometimes vain, to 
catch what he was saying. However, I heard 
enough to be greatly interested. : 

My difficulty with ‘Is Christianity Intelli- 
gible?’ by R. Gregor Smith was exactly that 
of the music critic who is faced by a piece of 
music whose harmonic scheme is unknown to 
him. I liked Mr. Smith’s careful precision of | 
speech, but his dialectical method was so far 
outside my knowledge that the significance, of 
his argument totally escaped me. And so let me. 
descend to simpler spheres—the type of talk- 
that sets out not to instruct or persuade, but — 
to entertain. The Third Programme provided a 
superb example of this last Friday in William 


‘Plomer’s talk about Brighton—‘ Old Ocean’s 


Bauble ’"—which drew many of its surprising 
facts from the new book on Brighton by 


Edmund W. Gilbert. When I see Mr. Plomer’s © 


name under a talk in Radio Times, I make a 
point of listening, having learned by experience 


' that something very much out of the common 


will be forthcoming; and, sure enough, when I 

itched him on last week it at once becarne 
apparent that he was at the top of his form; 
in fact this soberly delivered riot of -wit and 
humour couched in beautifully turned phrases 
totally undermined your critic’s gravity while 
simultaneously stirring his admiration for Mr. 
Plomer’s grand style and equally grand delivery. 
I hope we shall hgar this talk again. 

Ronald W. Clark in ‘The Alpine World of 
the Eighteen-Fifties ’ displayed for our amuse- 
ment the amateur mountaineer of Early Vic- 
torian times. As he is well-read in the subject 
he had much interesting and amusing informa- 
tion to give us—amusing, that is, from our 
point of view today, for in Victorian days it 
must have seemed the merest common sense. 
But I couldn’t help feeling that his talk would 
have been still more amusing if he had worked ay 
little less hard to’ make it so. 

The programme called ‘At Home and 
Abroad’ nowadays keeps up a remarkably high 
standard and last week each item was of the. 
greatest interest—the French political observer. 
Pierre Emmanuel’s account of the present situa- 
tion in France, the discussion in which the editor 


_of The Financial Times cross-questioned Hector 


McNeil on his attitude to Mr. Attlee’s visit to ~ 
Russia and China, Sir Charles Woolley’s brief 
history of our connection with Cyprus, and 
the interview with M. J. Coldwell, who repre- 
sents. the Co-operative . Commonwealth in 
Canada. From a trace of anxiety occasionally 
audible in his voice I guessed Tom Harrisson’s 
thirty-five-minute recorded talk, ‘A “ Long 
House ” in Borneo’, to have been extempore, a 
formidable ordeal which he ‘passed with deine 
colours. In it he described in minute and en- 
grossing detail the day-to-day life in the enor 


x of my eight teen Iks 
maining dozen must ‘be fear: in the lurch. — 


Martin ‘ARMSTRONG a 


BEGINNING, as it does, on a ‘Sunday, which 7 = 


prescribes certain limits to entertainment, - the — 


Edinburgh Festival seems always to find. ‘diffi- - 4 


culty in getting off from a flying start. It begins, 
none the less, magnificently with due solemnity © 


.and civic pomp in St. Giles’ Cathedral. There — 


in the inaugural — service, relayed to Scottish — 
listeners, was a splendid singing of grand eed 
by choir and. congregation. The inclusion of 
Walton’s Coronation ‘Te Deum’, in theory a 
good idea, proved unsatisfactory in the absence 


of an orchestra. The string-writing in the instru- — ” 


mental interludes cannot be reproduced on the 
organ, for which something more radical than a 
mere transcription of the score is required. 

After this dedication, the Festival opened with © 
a concert given by the Danish State Radio Or- 
chestra conducted by Erik Tuxen. The first 
work, Nielsen’s ‘ Maskarade’ Overture, was 


festive enough and brimming with characteris- - 
tically Danish humour and whimsicality. Its) 


brilliant performance showed off the excellence 
of this orchestra with its singing string-tone and 
nimble wind-playing. But all this brightness put 


‘into the shade Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante — 


for wind-quartet and orchestra (K. Anh. 9), 


hardly one of the greater masterpieces and any- — 
how more in the nature of chamber music, The — 


performance, too, accurate and euphonious 


though it was, lacked vitality and character. 


The somewhat meagre programme was com- 
pleted by Prokofiev’s Fifth Symphony, a work — 


of insufficient stature to serve as a main portal 


to a great exhibition of the arts. One would 
gladly have exchanged for this pledge of the 
composer’s submission to authority the Sym- 
phony (played but not broadcast on the 
following night), in which Nielsen affirmed the 
invincibility of the human spirit, the more so 
as Thomas Jensen gives such a magnificent and 


convincing account of the ‘ Inextinguishable’. — 


_ The journey to Canossa was bound to produce 
a less noble. composition than the myth of | 
Prometheus. Still, Prokofiev's Symphony was 
splendidly played, in the Scherzo with such — 
virtuosity that criticism seems ungracious, 
Some of the morning concerts in the 
Freemasons’ Hall were available to listeners in — 
the Home Service.The first found Dr. Jacques, 


_ happily recovered, once more in charge of his 
orchestra. He began with a solidly built per- — 


formance of the Third Brandenburg which, 
like Bach’s Violin Concerto in A minor at the 


- Usher Hall on Friday, would have benefited 


from. the addition of a cembalo. Variety of 
colour was provided by Gordon Jacob’s expertly 
written Flute Concerto, played by Geoffrey — 
Gilbert with suave tone and phrasing, and — 
there was, as an example of ‘modern’ mastery, 


Barték’s Divertimento for Strings, a few 


passages in which evidently teased the players. — 


On Wednesday evening at the Usher Hall the 
native orchestra intervened between the foreign — 
visitors to give, under Karl Rankl’s direction, a 
performance of» Schénbere’s ‘ Gurrelieder ’, 
‘This is certainly a work of festival Proportions, _ 
even when allowed only the maimed rites of 
Erwin Stein’s edition, which reduces the number — 


of instruments to a more normal, though still — 7 


huge, orchestra, and omits altogether the ‘large _ 
iron chains’. 


All the conductor’s: enthusiasm for’ 


. 


this work, which evidently communicated itself <4 


to the forces waueS his command, failed eas 
it to life. | <a 


| ee 

h Se peiocaace. in whee abe was rather 
too much stress on accents and too_little atten- 
tion to ‘the moulding of the melodic lines, was 
Schonberg’s inability to compose, in the sense 
understood by, say, Beethoven or, to take a 
handy example from the sister-art, Cézanne. If 
this seems a startling statement to make about 
a musician who has had a potent influence upon 
the course of musical history, I would rest my 
case upon the rhythmical monotony of the 
music, the failure to effect satisfactory transi- 
tions, and, as distinct from the ingenious 
manipulation of the complex musical material, 
a fundamental lack of musical imagination or 
invention. 


ES 


chiefly interesting as providing evidence of 


iy , Herbert Howells’ 
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From the immensities of this final disenchant- 
ment with the Romantic Age to Alan Raws- 
thorne’s ‘ Practical Cats’ is a large descent from 
the would-be sublime to the intentionally ridicu- 
lous, I should have thought ‘Old Possum’s’ 
poems too sophisticated for the youthful audi- 
ence, for whom the work was designed. But 
such young people as I observed in the Usher 
Hall seemed delighted by them as spoken by 
Alvar Lidell. The music very wittily pointed the 
words, though there was the usual dichotomy of 
one’s attention effected by the association of 
speech, even rhythmical speech, with music. This 
concert, given by the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra 
under the direction of Ian Whyte, began with 
Britten’s skilful lecture on the instruments of 


By SCOTT GODDARD 


the orchestra to the tune of Purcell’s Rondeau 
in ‘ Abdelazer ’, and ended with the conductor’s 
ballet-suite} ‘ Donald of the Burthens ’, in which 
the bagpipes are cleverly incorporated into the 
orchestral texture of the finale. 

Isaac. Stern, who has been soloist-in-chief 
during the first week, gave a fine, if rather 
streamlined, performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto. Discussion of his performances 
with the French Radio Orchestra must be de- 
ferred until next week, when I shall have heard 
the orchestra’s programme of works by Ravel, 
in which they and their conductor will probably 
make atonement for their brutal murder of 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony on Friday night. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY - 


‘Missa Sabrinensis’ 


the | Mass will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.20 p.m. on Tuesday, September 7 , 


NE of the most interesting of recent 
publications and a document which 
will have considerable historic signi- 
ficance in the future is the set of part- 
songs by -twentieth-century composers entitled 
“A Garland for the Queen’. This set of ten 
unaccompanied songs, commissioned by the Arts 
Council in the year of the Coronation, was 
evidently meant to remind people of the 
*Triumphes of Oriana’ which celebrated the 
glories of Elizabeth Tudor. It is already being 
said that the two works should not be -com- 
-pared, musically speaking; that such comparison 
illuminates neither sets of songs, with their 
completely differing @echniques of expression. 
That may be so. Yet compared they will always 
be, if not musically, then as expressions of their 
times. And such a comparison will lead to some 
fruitful questions which in turn may reach no 
less valuable conclusions as to the connection 
between these creative musicians and their era. 
What is there, for instance, in the 1953 ‘ Gar- 
land’, that mirrors our age of nuclear fission? 
What is there, for another instance, in the 
1601. “ Triumphes’” that mirrors those tense 
times. when, during that very February, the 
Queen had sent Essex to the block? Tudor or 
Windsor, do they really, these sets of. songs, 
express more than the surface gaiety of their 
urgent days?, Does even Rubbra, whose poet 
Christopher Hassall seems as though he might 
get down to the bedrock of our fears, challenge 
the future? 
But these are matters outside the scope of this 
note, which is an enquiry into the present 
position of one of the contributors to the 
* Garland’ who in age comes midway between 
the oldest among the musicians there repre- 
sented, Vaughan Williams, and the youngest, 
Rawsthorne and Tippett. It is Herbert Howells’ 
setting of Walter de la Mare’s ‘O lovely Eng- 
-Jand’ that is the work in question. It shows his 
mature technique fairly and is apposite here as 
an example of his music near in time to the 
larger work which is the in subject of the 
present article. The madrigal is in eight parts. 
Pabrsc texture is at once fluid and firm, which is 
a Hear Sega of Howells’ style as known 
today. The parts move with a natural vocal 
pettecoste, Their lines follow the dictates of some 
"general sentiment in the lines of the poetry and 
combine in counterpoint that moves with a 
Spaeiiberseacts i what aoems ot rot to be 
“the interplay of irreconcilable quantities. But 
_ further hearing clarifies the problem, and words 
and music in 
’ Jowells was born in 1892, a man of Glou- 
fe and The new work that 
this month at the 


Worcester Meeting of the Three Choirs Festival 
bears testimony by its name, ‘ Missa Sabrinensis ’ 
— The Severn Mass ’—to the strong hold and 
lasting effect upon a man of this heredity of the 
land, the deep affection it engenders. A 
foreigier, a man born in another county of 
England, can sympathise and in a distant 
fashion can understand but he can never share 
this kind of emotion, in its intense local 
attributes. 

The test of a locally motivated musician 
comes when he attempts to give universal value 
to his visions. Howells seems to have accepted 
this early and easily and soon to have ceased 
to be bothered with it. His mind may still have 
continued to receive impetus from some 
recollected heredity of birthplace; his most 
mature music, such as this Mass, belongs, as 
far as the outsider can discover, to larger issues 
and more distant perspectives. 

He started as a pupil of Brewer, the organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral. His tuition seems not 
to have been in the art of composition, and so 
he became his own master, up to the time when, 
within a few years of arriving at Gloucester, he 
left for London with an open scholarship in 
composition at the R.C.M. He was then twenty. 
He was put under Stanford and became one of 
the last generation of that great teacher’s most 
brilliant men. To a younger student of that day 
Howells shone among the brightest of his year, 
unapproachably gifted, and already beyond the 
stage of mere promise. 

The rest is a list of works and performances, 
with two large interruptions, the first that of ill- 
ness which ruled for some three years, the next 
a much longer span of malaise which, to those 
of us who assess a man’s achievement by the 
periodical appearance of his works, seemed to be 
interminable, perhaps final. That Howells was 
active one knew; teaching, adjudicating, writing 
an occasional article with remarkably subtle in- 
sight. As for creation in music the stream was 
sluggish to the point of stagnation. 

And then in 1950 it was found that the 
stream had begun to flow. In that year at the 
Gloucester meeting of the Three Choirs, 
Howells’ ‘Hymnus Paradisi’ was given its first 
performance. It made a great impression both 
for the quality of the music and for the fact, 
which was unmistakable, that Howells had 
broken through the apparent lethargy of the 
years of his inexplicable silence and had become 
once again a musician willing and able to under- 
take the labour of artistic creation. It was a sur- 
prising and welcome rehabilitation. Reginald 
Jacques has put on record his impression of 
the work in Music and Letters for July 1952. 
‘I shall never forget its impact upon me at first 


hearing’, he wrote. And further: ‘From the 
first solemn announcement of the opening 
theme . . . Herbert Howells’ work took com- 
plete possession of me; for days afterwards I 
could think of little else . . .’. That was a feel- 
ing shared by others. 

The new Mass is planned on generous lines 
for full chorus and orchestra with soprano, 
contralto, tenor, and baritone solo. It is in six 
sections and is preponderantly choral through- 
out, with no set solo numbers. The solo voices 
are used to heighten the dramatic and deepen 
the lyrical significance of the text with which 
the chorus is dealing. There are some excep- 
tional passages, mainly short, for solo voices 
alone, notably in the Benedictus. But it is the 
chorus that sustains the full weight of the 
setting in each of the various sections and is 
practically continuously active. 

The ‘ Missa Sabrinensis’ is a setting of the 
Ordinary of the Mass. Except for the fact that 
the Benedictus stands apart from the Sanctus 
of which it usually forms part, and is given as a 
separate movement, the setting follows the 
accustomed plan of the more concise and less 
decorative types of Mass. It is not Bach’s Mass 
in B_ minor, still less Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, but the more direct and concise 
manner of Cherubini’s settings that one thinks 
of here; that is, as regards the plan of the work 
though not, of course, its style of expression. 
Howells’ music is of a very different emotional 
temperature from that of Cherubini. There is 
no stylistic affinity between them. 

The texture is complex and elaborate. This is 
the kind of vocal writing that gave the ‘ Hymnus 
Paradisi’ so much individuality among con- 
temporary choral works. As in that work, the 
chorus in this Mass must be able to sing with 
the freedom of soloists. Howells’ part-writing 
is insidious in its effect on singers. It begins by 
flattering them, for it treats them as ‘intelligent 
and sensitive beings which, of course, they are, 
though the matter is not ‘always put to the” 
test in this way. It then springs a surprise on 
the singers by demanding complete self-reliance 
and an unusual amount of initiative from each 
section of the chorus. They find themselves 
faced not with interdependent so much as 
boldly independent parts to cope with. This is 
not the kind of music suited to singers who 
rely on ‘ getting the note (for a lead) from the 
others ’. Howells’ choral writing is not as rugged 
as Tippett’s which on paper is terrifying and in 
performance clear; but it has a similar in- 
dependence among its parts. It, too, is the 
product of a mind intently aware of the latent, 
largely. unexplored, possibilities of~ skilfully 
manipulated choral technique, 
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NE of the good things of which ration- 
ing deprived us almost completely was 
veal—so. much so that many young - 

1S€ s have never had the opportunity of 
earning how to cook it, Veal is in season all the 
ear d but is at its best in the summer 
_ As.you know, it is a popular Con- 
"dish, but I have never tasted a more 
us veal dish than our simple English," 
'» Stuffed veal, assuming, of course, that it is 
“prepared. 
ideal joint for it is a fillet, that is a 
hick round off the leg. It is a simple matter 

» remove the bone and fill the cavity with 

veal stuffing. You will probably find the 
tuffing so popular that you will need more 
han the cavity will hold. The surplus can 
Ye put in a casserole and covered with greased 
Japer under the lid—to prevent drying—then 
cooked in a very moderate oven for about 
wenty minutes. 

But before the making of the stuffing I want 
o tell you about the roasting, which is so im- 
ortant, for as veal is immature meat with little 
at, it is inclined to be dry if not carefully 
ooked. I always cook it in the old-fashioned 
vay and I do not really think it can be excelled. 
That is to stuff and roast it, putting some good 
lripping jand pepper and salt on the top, basting 
t every quarter of an hour or so, then—and this 
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_ Prizes (for ‘the first three correct solutions opened): 


Choosing and Cooking Veal + 


By ANN HARDY 


is the important part of it—three-quarters of an 


‘hour before dishing it up drain off all the fat and 


pour over it 4 pint of cold milk, return it to the 
oven, and then baste it with the milk, which you 
‘use afterwards to make the gravy. Serve with 
grilled bacon-rolls or boiled ham. By the way, 


-yeal requires cooking twenty minutes to the 


pound and twenty minutes over. 

The stuffing is made with breadcrumbs into 
which you rub a little margarine—4 oz. bread- 
crumbs, 2 oz. margarine. To this add a teaspoon 
of lemon thyme—be sure it is lemon thyme, for 
it makes all the difference in flavour—add, too, a 


sgenerous amount of chopped parsley, a little 


grated lemon-rind, if you like (although this is 
not so essential with lemon thyme), pepper and 
salt, and a very little milk, just enough to bind 
it together. Do not make it soggy. 

A good way of using up cold veal is to cut 
it into fairly large dice and simmer it in milk, 
flavoured with onion and a little nutmeg, 
thickening it before serving. 

A favourite French dish is an escalope of veal, 
that is a thin slice off the leg, trimmed, some- 
times beaten with a rolling pin to flatten it, and 
garnished in.a variety of ways. One simple and 
delicious way is a la créme. You @dip the 
escalopes in seasoned flour, fry them in a nut 
of butter—you need very little fat—until slightly 
brown on both sides, then put them in a cas- 
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CLUES—ACROSS _ 
14. A eee note in a French plane sums up modern 
art 
16. ‘ Write loyal. ———s of contemned love’ (6) 
17. Gnimoc (7) 
19B,. Dry gully carved by water (6) 
21 ++ 57D. The coral plant (9) * 
23k. Pee would probably have used the term ‘ gruppetto’ 


(4) 

25. Bosephalus Tees (6) 

27+ 5D. ‘I will 

29R. Boswell’s father’s nate for Dr, Johnson (5) 

31. It’s low to steal a pound from~an aircraft and then 
ae os it out of order (4) 

obriquet of one who though a Templar was not a 

eae (5) 

41. A giant returns and therefore advances (4) 

47. Edible seaweed from a Baltic port (5) 

49. British painter buried in St. Paul’s (4) 

52. Phanerocrystalline rock from Upper Egypt (7) 

53. ‘ The Dromedary is a cheerful — ’ (4) 

54R. Where is kept a highly precious stone (5) 

56R. This man was a licenced beggar in a blue gown (5) 

58. Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar (3) 

59. Language group of Zeno, Pehleir, etc. (6) 

66. Already in Paris transformed into a kind of tremolite 


(4) 
68. Get out of course, and find a path back (3) 
69. Lazy and unwilling (S) 
G1R. A lover loses his head and comes to a watery end (3) 
72. Bleaching vat (4) 
74. This wort is the Hellebore (5) 
%5. Once coupled with manners in the sean (5) 


DOWN 
40. One-eighth of a piece of eight (4) 
6. Scottish plug (6) 
7. Inward secret (4) 
8. If I be held in the hollow of the hand a flower results 


GS 
9U. ey record byt views (7) 
10. Cut the top off one fruit for another (5) 
aE F tten by Ireland musically (4) 
Kr. eer eld’s heroine embraced by drunkard becomes 
voca : 
a. he's beeen aboriginal (4) 
vs sve pan that a treacherous one should be 


for a rod @) 
iseum makes see stars (5) 
@) is 


led (5) 
26. Ben oipen sla 
28, Wanting spirit 
30. A bear im the 
SAU. Japanese 


serole, adding a tablespoon of cream or top of 
the milk for each escalope; season and simmer 
gently half an hour.—Home Service 
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39U. Philippine lighter or barge (5) 

410. A hanger-on loses the rubber and leaves the place (4) 

42. Classification of fish with enamel-like scales (6) 

44. They are disclosed by moving a short distance from the 
woodland (4) 

46. ‘ A painted —, or a purling stream’ (6) 

48. Winds which are a tease in the Levant (7) 

49. Polish dance (6) 

51. This borough is a picture of an English town (S) 

52. Given to petty economies (6) f 

60. This is awry (4) 

62U. A plateau all the same but different (4) 

63. E.g., Dvorak’s Op. 90 (4) 

64. Have a care, consideration is required. (4) 

65. Kentish whisky? (3) 
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NOTES 

Circular.—1. A Jacobite’s Epitaph; 2. SEEN(D); 3. SeE(P); 
5. T(ortT)rLe; 6. Irts(a); 7. Cor(inn)A; 9. Rovuk(N); 10. 
LeeaA* [the word ALE-BE occurs in Chambers’s Twentieth 
Century Dictionary]; 14, 3 mngs; 16, Lipra*; 17: TRace*; 
20. Russe*(L); 22, E. F. Benson, Ben (Jon)son; 23. TEN- 
(NESSEE*); 24, TIN-KLE; 25. Dr. 1; J. T. Macleod. 

Radial.—27R,. Surep*; 28. ‘ The Peer and the Peri ’— 
hidden; 29. TrES-ARNO*; 30R. Mess(ENIA); 31. R(T)k. 
$2. Nurr*; 33. Ugly as sin (SINE); 35R, Losx(L); 36R. The 
Card, Arnold Bennett, Cardan; 37. ‘The Beggar Maid ’, 
Tennyson; 38R. Hidden reversed; 39R. REE- STUFF 
0.B.D.); “ion. B(LEND)E; 42R. COLEGROVE (Pa); 45. Tent’; 
6. B(roiL); 47. ‘ Anne of Geierstein’ and hidden; 48R.. 
P(REST)O 

* = Anagram 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: R. D. Strachan (Peter- 
head); 2nd prize: Mrs. N. Fisher (Minchinhamp- 
ton); 3rd prize: F, Adams (Manchester, 21) 
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